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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The lovers of our old English Poetry must 
often have felt a wish for a closer and more 
intimate acquaintance with its beauties. .There 
may be many volumes rich in Thought and 
Expression, but their size, in most instances, 
renders them unsuitable to be the daily com- 
panions of our travels. I must also confess that 
much dross is mixed with some of the choicest 
gems in our earlier Poetical Literature. 

In selecting the Specimens contained in this 
Volume, I found my chief difficulty lay in deciding 
where to stop ; and, therefore, much has been 
rejected fully equal in merit to the Pieces I have 
chosea 



IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Classification is, in some respects, imperfect 
It was necessary to bring the Specimens into some 
order and sequence, — ^the Lighter or more Cheerful 
taking precedence, the Meditative following, and 
where the last reached a graver strain of reflection, 
they also required a place to themselves. 

It only remains for me to add that a smaller 
Edition, which appeared some time ago, seems to 
have afforded pleasure to those who admire such 
Collections, and this has encouraged my Publishers 
and myself to offer the present Edition, which 
contains a few choice additional Pieces, for 
acceptance. 

It will be observed that the date of an Author's 
birth and death appears only once in the text — ^the 
first time of the insertion of the name. 

EMILY TAYLOR. 
London, Aprils 1864. 
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THE MUSE. 

She doth tell me where to borrow 

Comfort in the midst of sorrow, 

Makes the desolatest place 

To her presence be a grace. 

And the blackest discontents 

Be her fairest ornaments. 

In my former days of bliss. 

Her divine skill taught me this. 

That from every thing I saw 

I could some invention draw. 

And raise pleasure to her height 

Through the meanest object's sight 

By the murmur of a spring. 

Or the least bough's rustling; 

By a daisy, whose leaves, spread. 

Shut when Titan goes to bed. 

Or a shady bush or tree. 

She could more infuse in me 

Than all Nature's beauties can 

In some other wiser man. 

By her help I also now 

Make tliis churlish place allow 

Some things that may sweeten gladness 

In the very gall of sadness. 

The dull loneness, the black shade. 

That these hanging vaults have made ; 

That strange music of the waves 

Beating on these hollow caves ; 



XU THE MUSE. 

This black den, which rocks emboss, 
Overgrown with eldest moss ; 
The rude portals, that give light 
More to terror than delight ; 
This my chamber of neglect, 
• Wall*d about with disrespect, — 
From all these, and this dull air, 
A fit object for despair. 
She hath taught me by her might 
To draw comfort and delight 
Therefore, thou, best earthly bliss, 
I will cherish thee for this. 
Poesy, thou sweet*st content. 
That e'er Heaven to mortals lent ; 
Though they as a trifle leave thee. 
Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive thee ; 
Though thou be to them a scorn 
That to nought but earth are bom, — 
Let my life no longer be 
Than I am in love with thee. 
Though our wise ones call it madness, 
May I never taste of gladness. 
If I love not thy madd'st fits 
More than all their greatest wits : 
And though some, too, seeming holy. 
Do account thy raptures folly. 
Thou dost teach me to contemn 
What makes knaves and fools of them. 

GsoxGS Wrraxx; 
•* The Shepherd Foetfrom Frieon to hU Muse,' 



L'ALLEGRO 




! in such noble ways 
Aa ne'er were known before : 
I'll deck and crown thy head with bays. 
And Jove thee more and more. 



L'ALLEGRO. 




TRUE BEAUTY. 

AY I find a woman fair, 
And her mind as clean as air ; 
If her beauty go alone, 
*Tis to me as if 'twere none. 

May I find a woman rich, 
And of not too high a pitch ; 
If that pride should cause disdain. 
Tell me, lover, where's thy gain ] 

May I find a woman wise. 
And her wisdom not disguise ; 
Hath she wit as well as will 1 
Double arm'd she is to kill 

May I find a woman kind, 
And not wavering like the wind ; 
How should I call that love mine, 
When 'tis his, and his, and thine ] 

May I find a woman true. 
There is beauty's fairest hue ; 
There is beauty, love, and wit,— 
Happy He can compass it 

F. BEA.U140HT, itt;^^— \^\^« 
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ASK ME NO MORE. 

K me no more, where Jove bestows, 
When Juhe is past, the fading rose ; 
For in your beauties, orient deep. 
These flowers, as in their causes, sleep. 

Ask me no more, whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day ; 
For, in pure love, Heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 

Ask me no more, whither doth haste 
The nightingale, when ^ay is past ; 
For in your sweet dividing throat 
She winters, and keeps warm her note. 

Ask me no more, where those stars light 
That downward fall at dead of night ; 
For in your eyes they sit, and there 
Fix'd become, as in their sphere. 

Ask me no more, if east or west 
The phoenix builds her spicy nest ; 
For unto you at last she flies, 
And in your fragrant bosom dies. 

Carew. 
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THE POETS PRAISE OF HIS LOVE: 

IVE places ye lovers, here before 

That spent your boasts and brags in 
vain! 
My lady's beauty passeth more 
The best of yours, I dare maintain, 
Than doth the sun the candle light. 
Or brightest day the darkest night 

I could rehearse, if that I would, 
The whole eflfect of Nature's plaint, 

When she had lost the perfect mould. 
The like to which she could not paint j 

With wringing hands how she did ciy ! . 

And what she said, I know it, I. 

I know she swore, with raging mind 

(Her kingdom only set apart^ 
There was no loss by law of kind 

That could have gone so near her heart : 
And this was chiefly all her pain. 
She could not make the like again. 
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SUh Nature thus gave her the praise, 
To be the chiefest work she wrought, 

In faith, methinks some better ways 
On your behalf might well be sought, 

Than to compare, as ye have done. 

To match yoiu: candle with my sim. 

Surrey, 
1510-1547. 




HE THAT LOVES A ROSY CHEEK. 

SONG. 

E that loves a rosy cheek, 
Or a coral lip admires, 
Or from starlike eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires, 
As old Time makes these decay. 
So his flame must waste away. 

« 

But a smooth and steadfast mind. 
Gentle thoughts, and calm desires, 
Hearts with equal love combined. 
Kindle never-dying fires. 
Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes. 

Carbw. 
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HUE AND CRY AFTER CHLORIS, 

|ELL me, ye wandering spirits of the air, 
Did you not see a n)rmph more bright, 

more fair 
Than beauty's darling 1 or of looks more 
sweet 
Than stolen content 1 If such an one you meet^ 
Wait on her hourly wheresoever she flies, 
And cry, and cry, Amyntor for her absence dies. 

Go, search the valleys : — ^pluck up eveiy rose, 
You'll find a scent, a blush of her in those ; 
Fish, fish for pearl or coral, there you'll see 
How oriental all her colours be : 
Go, call the echoes to your aid, and cry, 
Chloris, Chloris : for that's her name for whom 1 
die. 

But stay awhile ; — I have inform'd you ill : 
Were she on earth she had been mticv m^ «^c^ 

B 
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Go, fly to heaven — examine every sphere, 

And try what star hath lately lighted there : 

If any brighter than the sun you see. 

Fall down, fall down and worship it — for that is she. 

Waller? 
1605 — 1687. 



SONNET ON A YOUNG LADY. 

MUST not grieve my love, whose eyes 
would read 

Lines of delight, whereon her youth 

might smile : 

Flowers have a time before they come to seed, 

And she is young, and now must sport the while. 

And sport, sweet maid, in season of these years, 

And learn to gather flowers before they wither : 

And where the sweetest blossom first appears 

Let love and youth conduct thy pleasures thither. 

Lighten forth smiles to clear the clouded air, 

And calm the tempest which my sighs do raise ; 

Pity and smiles do best become the fair, 

■Pity and smiles must only yield thee praise. ^ . 

Make me to say, when all my griefs are gone, 

Happy the heart that sig;h'd for such a one ! 

Daniel. 
1562 — 1619. 
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AND WOULD YOU SEE MY MISTRESS' 

FACE ? 

|ND would you see my mistress* face 1 
It is a flowery garden-place, 
Where knots of beauty have such grace 
That all is work, and nowhere space. 

It is a sweet, delicious mom, 

Where day is breeding, never bom ; 

It is a meadow, yet unshom, * 

Which thousand flowers do adom. 

It is the heaven's bright reflex, 
Weak eyes to dazzle and to vex ; 
It is the idea of her sex, 
Envy of whom doth world perplex. 

It is a face of death that smiles. 
Pleasing, though it kill the whiles. 
Where death and life, in pretty wiles, 
Each other mutually beguiles. 

It is fair beauty's freshest youth. 

It is the feign'd Elysium's tmth, 

The spring that wintered hearts reneweth, 

And this is what my soul pursueth. 

Thomas Campion. 
Aboiit x^xi. 
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TRUE BEAUTY. 

SONNET. 

HOW much more doth beauty wondrous 
seem 
By that sweet ornament which truth 
doth give ! 
The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 

For that sweet odour which doth in it live ! 
The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 

As the perfumed tincture of the roses. 
Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 
When summer's breath their masked buds 
discloses ; 
But for their virtue only is their show, 

They live unwoo'd and unrespected fade, 
Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so : 

Of their sweet deaths are sweeter odours made ; 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth : 
When that shall fade, my verse distils your truth. 

SHAKESPEAREk 

1564— i6i6k 
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WERE I AS BASE. 

SONNET. 

|ERE I as base as is the lowly plain. 
And yovLf my love, as high as heaven 
above, 
Yet should the thoughts of me, your 
humble swain, 
Ascend to heaven in honour of my love. 
Were I as high as heaven above the plain. 
And you, my love, as humble and as low 
As are the deepe^t bottoms of the main. 

Where'er you were, with you my love should go. 
Were you the earth, dear love, and I the skies. 

My love should shine on you, like to the sun, 
And look upon you with ten thousand eyes, 
Till heaven wax'd blind, and till the world were 
done. 
Wheresoe'er I am, — ^below, or else above you, — 
Wheresoe'er you are, my heart shall truly love you. 

Sylvester. 
1565—1618. 
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LORDLY GALLANTa 

SONG. 

ORDLY gallants, tell me this, 

Though my safe content ye weigh 
not, — 
In your greatness what one bliss 
Have you gain'd that I enjoy not % 
You have honour, you have wealth ; 
I have peace, and I have health ; 
All the day I merry make. 
And at night no care I take. 

Bound to none my fortunes be, 
This or that man's fall I fear not ; 

Him I love that loveth me, 
For the rest a pin I care not 

You are sad when others chafe. 

And grow merry as they laugh ; 

I that hate it, and aip free, 

Laugh and weep as pleaseth me. 

George Wither. 
158&— 1667. 
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PACK CLOUDS AWAY. 

SONG. 

ACK clouds away, and welcome day, 

With night we banish sorrow ; 
Sweet air, blow soft ; mount, larks, aloft 
To give my love good morrow ! 
Wings from the wind, to please her mind, 

Notes from the lark I'll borrow ; 
Bird, prune thy wing ; nightingale, sing. 
To give my love good morrow ! 

Wake from thy nest, robin redbreast ; 

Sing, birds, in every furrow ; 
And from each hill let music shrill 

Give my fair love good morrow ! 
Blackbird and thrush, in every bush, 

Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow ! 
You pretty elves, among yourselves 

Sing my fair love good morrow ! 

Thomas Heywood. 1637. 
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VERSES ON LUCY, 

COUNTESS OF BEDFORD. 

|HIS morning, timely wrapp'd with holy 

fire, 

I thought to form unto my zealous 

Muse 

> 

What kind of creature I could most desire 

To humour, serve, and love, as poets use. 
I meant to make her fair, and free, and*wise, 

Of greatest blood, and yet more good than great ; 
I meant the day-star should not brighter rise, 

Nor lend like influence from his lucent seat 
I meant she should be courteous, facile, sweet, 

Hating that solemn vice of greatness, pride ; 
I meant each softest virtue there should meet. 

Fit in that softer bosom to reside. 
Only a learned and a manly soul 

I piuposed her : that should, with even powers. 
The rock, the spindle, and the shears control 

Of destiny, and spin her own free hours. 
Such, when I meant to feign, and wish'd to see. 

My Muse bade Bedford write, and that was she ! 

Ben Jonson. 
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MONTROSFS LOVE. 

|Y dear and only love, I pray 
That little world of thee 
Be governed by no other sway 
Than purest monarchy. 

For if confusion have a part, 

Which virtuous souls abhor, 
And call a S)mod in thy heart, 

rU never love thee more. 

Like Alexander I will reign. 

And I will reign alone ; 
My soul did ever more disdain 

A rival to my throne. 

He either fears his fate too much. 

Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch 

To win or lose it alL 

Then in the empire of thy heart, 

Where I alone would be, 
If others should pretend a part, 

Or dare to share with me ; 

By love my peace shall ne'er be wreck*d, 

m spurn him from my door, 
ril smiling mock at thy neglect, 

And never love thee mote. 
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But if no faithless action stain 

Thy truth and constant word, 
I'll make thee famous by my pen, 

And glorious by my sword. 

1*11 serve thee in such noble ways 

As ne*er were known before ; 
I'll deck and crown thy head with bays, 

And love thee more and more. 

Marquis of Montrose. 
1612 — 1650. 

THE SWEET NEGLECT. 

TILL to be neat, still to be drest 
As you were going to a feast, 
Still to be powdei'd, still perfumed. 
Lady, it is to be presumed, 

Though art's hid causes are not found, 

All is not sweet, all is not sound. 

Give me a look, give me a face 
That makes simplicity a grace, 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free ; — 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all th' adulteries of art ; 
They strike my eyes, but not my heart. 

B1.H JONSON. 
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RUDELY THOU WRONG'ST. 

SONNET. 

[UDELY thou wrongest my deare heart's 
desire 
In finding fault with her too portly 
pride. 
The thing which I doe most in her admire 

Is of the world unworthy most ^nvide : 
For in those loftie lookes is close implide 

Scorn of base things, disdain of foul dishonour, 
Threatening rash eyes that gaze on her so wide, 
That loosely they ne dare to looke upon her : 
Such pride is praise ; such portlinesse is honor, 
That boldened innocence beares in hir eies ; 
And her fair count'nance, like a goodlie banner, 

Spreds in defiance of all enemies. 
Was never in this world aught worthy tride, 
Without some spark of such self-pleasing pride. 

Spenser. 
1553— 1598-9. 
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A TRUE WOMAN. 

|H ALL I tell you whom I love 1 
Hearken then awhile to me, 
And if such a woman move 
As I now shall versify, 

Be assured 'tis she, or none, 

That I love, and love alone. 

Nature did her so much right, 
As she scorns the help of art 
In as many virtues dight 
As e'er yet embraced a heart 
So much good, so truly tried, 
Some for less were deified. 

Wit she hath> without desire 

To make known how much she hath, 

And her anger flames no higher 

Than may fitly sweeten wrath, — 

Full of pity as may be. 

Though, perhaps, not so to me. 
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Reason masters eveiy sense, 
And her virtues grace her birth, 
Lovely as all excellence, 
Modest in her most of mirth, 
Likelihood enough to prove 
Only worth could kindle love. 

Such she is ; and if you know 
Such an one a^ I have sung. 

Be she brown, or fair, or so 

That she be but somewhile young. 
Be assured 'tis she, or none, 
That I love, and love alone. 

W. Browne. 

1590-1645- 
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WRONG NOT, SWEET MISTRESS 
OF MY HEART. 

RONG not, sweet mistress of my heart. 

The merit of true passion, 
With thinking that he feels no smart, 
Who sues for no compassion. 

Since, if my plaints were not f approve 

The conquest of thy beauty. 
It comes not from defect of love, 

But fear t* exceed my duty. 

For, knowing that I sue to serve 

A saint of such perfection. 
As all desire, but none deserve, 

A place in her affection ; 

I rather choose to want relief. 

Than venture the revealing : 
Where glory recommends the grief, 

Despair disdains the healing. . 

Silence in love betrays more woe 
Than words, though ne'er so witty : 

A beggar that is dumb, you know, 
May challenge double pity. 
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Then wrong not, dearest to my heart, 

My love for secret passion : 
He smarteth most who hides his smart, 

And sues for no compassion. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 
1552— 1618. 



AGE. 

|M I despised, because you say 
And I believe that I am grey % 
Know, lady, you have but your day ; 
And night will come, when men will 
swear 
Time has spilt snow upon your hair. 
Then, when before your glass you seek 
But find no rosebud on your cheek, 
No, nor the bed to give the shew 
Whence such a rare carnation grew, 
And such a smiling tulip too,^ — 
Ah, then, too late, close on your chamber keeping. 
It will be told, 
That you are old, 
By those true tears you're weeping. 




(( 



Ayres and Dialogues^'''' by Henry Lawes, 

1653. 
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TO THE QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. 

OU meaner beauties of the night, 

That poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light, 
You common people of the skies, 
What are you when the sun shall rise ? 

You curious chanters of the wood. 
That warble forth dame Nature's lays, 

Thinking your voices understood 

By your weak accents, whaf s your praise 
When Philomel her voice shall raise 1 

You violets that first appear, 

By your pure purple mantles known, 

Like the proud virgins of the year, 
As if the spring were all your own, 
What are you when the rose is blown ? 

• 

So, when my mistress shall be seen 

* 

In form and beauty of her mind, 

By virtue, first, then choice, a queen, 

Tell me if she were not designed 

Th' eclipse and glory of her kind ? 

Sir Henry Wottom.. 
1568—1639. 
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AWAKE, AWAKE, MY LYRE. 

ODE. 

^AKE, awake, my l)n:e ! 
And tell thy silent master's humble tale, 

In sounds that may prevail ; 
Sounds that gentle thoughts inspire : 
Though so exalted she. 
And I so lowly be. 
Tell her such different notes make all thy harmony. 

Hark ! how the strings awake, 
And though the moving hand approach not near, 

Themselves with awful fear * 
A kind of numerous trembling make. 
Now all thy forces try. 
Now all thy charms apply ; 
Revenge upon her ear the conquests of her eye ! 

Weak lyre ! thy virtue sure 
Is useless here, since thou art only found 

To cure, but not to wound, 
And she to woupd, but not to cute ', 

c 
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Too weak, too, wilt thou prove 
My passion to remove, — 
Physic to other ills, thou'rt nourishment to love. 

Sleep, sleep again, my lyre ! 

For thou canst never tell my humble tale 

In sounds that will prevail. 

Nor gentle thoughts in her inspire : 

All thy vain mirth lay by \ 

Bid thy strings silent lie ; 

Sleep, sleep again, my lyre, and let thy master die. 

Cowley. 
1618 — 1667. 



THE SHEPHERD TO HIS LOVE. 



OME, live with me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dale and field, 
And all the craggy mountains yield 



There will we sit upon the rocks. 
And see the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals^ 
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There will I make thee beds of roses, 
With a thousand fragrant posies : 
A cup of flowers, and a kyrtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle : 

A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull : 
Slippers lined choicely from the cold, 
With buckles of the purest gold : 

A belt of straw and ivy buds, 
With coral clasps and amber studs ; 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Then live with me, and be my love. 

The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 

For thy delight each May morning ; — 

If these delights thy mind may move, 

Then live with me, and be my love. 

Marlow. 
1562—1593. 




THE NYMPH'S REPLY. 

F that the world and love were young, 
And truth in every shepherd's tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee, and "b^ \)ks \w^. 
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But time drives flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold ; 
And Philomel becometh dumb, 
And all complain of cares to come. 

The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning jdelds ; 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall. 
Is fancy's spring, but sorrow's fall 

Thy gown, thy shoon, thy beds of roses, 
Thy cup, thy kyrtle, and thy posies, 
Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten. 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

Thy belt of straw and ivy buds, 
Thy coral clasps and amber studs. 
All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee, and be thy love. 

But, could youth last, and still love breed, 
Had joys no date, nor age no need, 
Then these delights my mind might move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 

Sir W. Raleigh. 
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YOUTH AND AGE. 

RABBED Age and Youth 
Cannot live together : 
Youth is full of pleasure, 
Age is full of care ; 
Youth like summer mom, 

Age like winter weather ; 
Youth like summer brave, 

Age like winter bare ; 
Youth is full of sport, 
Age's breath is short ; 

Youth is nimble, Age is lame ; 
Youth is hot and bold, 
Age is weak and cold ; 

Youth is wild, and Age is tame. 
Age, I do abhor thee ; 
Youth, I do adore thee. 

Oh, my love, my love is young : 
Age, I do defy thee ! 
O sweet shepherd, hie thee, 

For methinks thou sta/st too long. 

Shakespeare. 
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ABSENCE. 

IF to be absent were to be 
Away from thee, 
Or that when I am gone , 
You or I were alone ; 
Then, my Lucasta, might I crave 
Pity from blustering wind, or swallowing wave. 

But I'll not sigh one blast or gale 
To swell my sail ; 

Or pay a tear f assuage 

The foaming Blue-god's rage : 
For whether he will let me pass, 
Or no, I'm still as happy as I was. 

Though seas and lands between us both, 
Our faith and troth, 

Like separated souls, 

All time and space controls : 
Above the highest sphere we meet 
Unseen, unknown^ and greet as angels greet. 
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So then we do anticipate 
Our after fate, 

And are alive i* the skies, 

If thus our lips and eyes 
Can speak like spirits unconfined 
In heaven, their earthly bodies left behind. 

Lovelace. 
1618— 1658. 

TO DAISIES. 

EVENING. 

HUT not so soon : the dull-eyed night 

Has not as yet begun 
To make a seizure on the light, 
Or to seal up the sun. 

No marigolds yet closed are, 

No shadows great appear ; 
Nor doth the early shepherd's star 

Shine like a spangle there. 

Stay but until my fair one close 

Her animating eye, 
And let the whole world then dispose 

Itself to live or die. 

Robert Herrick. 
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HER EYES THE GLOW-WORM. 

ER eyes the glow-worm lend thee ; 

The shooting stars attend thee ; 
And the elves also, 
Whose little eyes glow, 

Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee ! 

No will-o*-the-wisp mislight thee ! 
Nor snake nor slow-worm bite thee — 

But on, on thy way. 

Not making a stay, 
Since ghost there's none t' affright thee. 

Let not the dark thee cumber, — 
What though the moon does slumber 1 

The stars of the night 

Do lend their light. 
Like tapers clear, without number. 

Then, Julia, let me woo thee, 
Thus, thus, to come unto me ; 

And when I shall meet 

Thy silvery feet. 
My soul FU pour into thee. 
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TRUE LOVE. 

T is a golden chain let down from heaven, 

Whose links are bright and even ; 
That falls like sleep on lovers, and 
combines 
The soft and sweetest minds 
In equal knots : this bears no brands, nor darts, 

To murder different hearts ; 
But in a calm and godlike unity 

Preserves community. 
Oh, who is he, that in this peace enjoys 

Th* elixir of aU joys ? 
A form more fresh than are the Eden bowers, 

And lasting as her flowers. 
Richer than Time, and as Time's virtue rare. 

Sober as saddest care : 
A fixfed thought, an eye untaught to glance — 

Who, blest with such high chance, 
Would, at suggestion of a steep desire. 

Cast himself from the spire 
Of all his happiness % 

Ben Jonson. 
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FANCY AND DESIRK 

OME hither, shepherd's swain. 

" Sir, what do you require T* 

I pray thee, show to me thy namt 

" My name is Pond Desire.** 

When wert thou born, Desire ? 
" In pomp and pride of May." 
By whom, sweet boy. wert thou begot % 
" By fond Conceit, men say." 

Tell me, who was thy nurse 1 
" Fresh youth in sugared joy." 
What was thy meat and daily food 1 
" Sad sighs with great annoy." 

What hadst thou then to drink % 
" Unsavoury lovers* tears." 
What cradle wert thou rocked in ? 
" In hope devoid of fears." 

What lulled thee then asleep % 
" Sweet speech, which likes me best." 
Tell me, where is thy dwelling-place I 
"In gentle hearts I rest." 
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What thing doth please thee most ? 
" To gaze on beauty still." 
Whom dost thou take to be thy foe % 
" Disdain of my good-wilL" 

Doth company displease? 
" Yes, surely, many a one." 
Where doth Desire delight to live ? 
" It loves to live alone." 

Doth either time or age 
Bring him into decay ] 
" No, no ; Desire both lives and dies 
Ten thousand times a day." 

Then, Fond Desire, farewell ! 
Thou art no mate for me ; 
I should be loth, methinks, to dwell 
.With such a one as thee. 

I 

Lord Oxford* 
1562 — i6o4» 
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FROM YOU I HAVE BEEN ABSENT. 

SONNET. 

jROM you I have been absent in the 
spring, 
When proud-pied April, dress'd in 
all his trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything, 

That heavy Saturn laugh'd and leap*d with him. 
Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 

Of different flowers in odours or in hue. 
Could make me any summer's story tell. 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where they 
grew ; 
Nor did I wonder at the lilies white. 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose : 
They were but sweet, but figures of delight, 
Drawn after you — ^you pattern of all those. 
Yet seem'd it winter still, and, you away. 
As with your shadow, I with these did play. 

Shakespeare. 
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TO ANTHEA, 

ID me to live, and I will live 

Thy protestant to be ; 
Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee : — 

A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 

A heart as sound and free^ 
As in the whole world thou canst find, 

That heart I'll give to thee. 

Bid that heart stay, and it will stay 

To honour thy decree ; 
Or bid it languish quite away, 

It shall do so for thee. 

Bid me to weep, and I will weep 

While I have eyes to see ; 
And having none, I yet will keep 

A heart to weep for thee. 

Bid me despair, and I'll despair 

Under that cypress tree ; 
Or bid me die, and I will dare 

E'en death to die for l\vt^. 
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Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 

The very eyes of me ; 
And hast command of every part, 

To live and die for thee. 

Robert Herrick. 




SONNET. 

me, fair friend, you never can be old ; 
For as you were when first your eye 
I eyed. 
Such seems your beauty still: three 
winters' cold 
Have from the forests shook three simimers' prick^ 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn tum'd. 

In process of the season. I have seen 
Three April perfumies in diree hot Junes bum*d 

Since first I saw yoa fresh which yet are green. 
Ah ! yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand, 

Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived ; 
So your sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand. 

Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived ; 
For fear of which hear this, thou age unbred, 
Ere you were bom was beauty's summer shed. 

Ben Jonson* 
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LOVE'S ANNIVERSARY. 

(to the sun.) 

HOU art retum'd (great light !) to that 

blest hour 
In which I first by marriage, sacred 

power, 

Joined with Castara hearts — and as the same 
Thy lustre is as then, so is our flame. 
It had increased, but that, by Love's decree, 
*Twas such at first, it could not greater be. 
But tell me, glorious lamp I in thy survey 
Of things below thee, what did not decay 
By age to weakness % I since that have seen 
The rose bud forth and fede, the tree grow green 
And wither, and the beauty of the field 
With winter wrinkled. E'en thyself dost yield 
Something to time, and to thy grave fall nigher ; 
But virtuous love is one sweet endless fire. 

Habington, 
1605— 1645. 
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LET ME NOT TO THE MARRIAGE. 

SONNET. 

|ET me not to the marriage of tmemmds 
Admit impediments. Love is not 
love, 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 
Oh, no ; it is an ever-fixM mark. 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken : 
It is the star to eveiy wandering bark. 
Whose wordi's unknown, although his height be 
taken* 
Love's not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 

Within his bending sickle^s compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours or weeks, 
But bears it out even to die edge of doom. 
If this be error, and i^Nm me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved 

Shakespeare. 
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SEE THE CHARIOT AT HAND. 

SONG. 




|EE the chariot at hand here of Love, 
Wherein my lady rideth ! 
Each that draws is a swan or a dove, 
And well the car Love guideth. 
As she goes, all hearts do duty 

Unto her beauty, 
And enamoured do wish so they might 

But enjoy such a sight, 
Though they still were to run by her side 
Through swords, through seas, where'er she would 
ride. 

Do but look on her eyes ! they do light 

All that Love's world compriseth ; 
Do but look on her hair, — ^it is bright 

As Love's star when it riseth. 
Do but mark— her forehead's smoother 

Than words that soothe her : 
And from her arch'd brows, such a grace 

Sheds itself through the face. 
As alone there triumphs to the life 
All the good^ all the gain of the elemtxvl^ ^Vffe, 

D 
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Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
Before rude hands have touch'd it 

Have you marked but the fall o' the snow, 
Before the soil hath smutched it % — 

Have you felt the wool of the beaver, 
Or swan's down ever ? 

Or have smelt o' the bud o* the briar 1 
Or the nard in the fire ? 

Or have tasted the bag o' the bee ? 

O so white 1 O so soft ! O so sweet is she ! 

Ben Jonson. 




GRIEVE NOT, DEARE LOVK • 

JRIEVE not, deare love, although we 
often parte, 
But know that nature gently doth us 
sever ; 
Thereby to train us up, with tender art. 

To brook the day when we must part for ever ; 
For nature, doubting we should be surprised 

By that sad day, whose dread doth chiefly fear us. 
Doth keep us daily schooFd and exercised. 
Lest that the fright thereof should overbear us. 

" Ayres and Dialo^tes :" Henry Laives, 
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THE SHEPHERD TO HIS FAIR ONK 

IVE, live with me, and thou shalt see 
The pleasures 111 prepare for thee, — 
The soft sweet moss shall be thy bed, 
With crawling woodbine overspread ; 
By which the silver-shedding streams 
Shall gently melt thee into dreams. 
Thy clothing next shall be a gown, 
Made of the fleece's purest down. 
The tongues of kids shall be thy meat, 
Their milk thy drink, and thou shalt eat 
The paste of filberts for thy bread. 
With cream of cowslips butterfed ; 
Thy feasting tables shall be hills. 
With daisies spread and daffodils. 
Where thou shalt sit, and redbreast by, 
For meat shall give thee melody. 
I'll give thee chains and carkanets 
Of primroses and violets. 
These, nay, and more, thine own shall be, 
If thou wilt love, and live with me. 

HERRIGKi 
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FAIR FRIEND, 'TIS TRUE YOUR 
BEAUTIES MOVE. 

AIR friend, 'tis true your beauties move 
My heart to a respect, 
Too little to be paid with love, ' 
Too great for your neglect 
I neither love, nor yet am free : 
For though the flame I find 
Be not intense in its degree, 
'Tis of the purest kind. 

It little wants of love but pain ; 

Your beauty takes my sense ; 
And lest you should that prize disdain, 

Thought feels its influence. 
'Tis not a passion's first access. 

Ready to multiply ; 
But like love's calmest state it is, 

Possessed with victory. 

It is like love to truth reduced. 

All the false values gone. 
Which were created and induced 

By fancies of mine own* 
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'Tis either fancy or 'tis fate 

To love you more than I ; 
I love you at your beauty's rate, 

Less were an injury. 

Ben Jonson. 




THE MANLY RESOLVK 

HALL I, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman's fair? 
Or make pale my cheeks with care 
'Ca\ise another's rosy are ? 
Be she fairer than the day, 
Or the floweiy meads in May, 
If she be not so to me. 
What care I how fair she be ? 

Shall my foolish heart be pined 

'Cause I see a woman kind ? 

Or a well-disposed nature 

Joined with a lovely feature ? 

Be she meeker, kinder than 

The turtle-dove or pelican, 
If she be not so to me. 
What care I how kmd ^^\i^% 
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Shall a woman's virtue move 
Me to perish for her love % 
Or, her well-deservings known, 
Make me quite forget mine own % 
Be she with that goodness blest 
Which may merit name of best, 
If she be not such to me, 
What care I how good she be % 

*Cause her fortune seems too high. 
Shall I play the fool and die % 
Those that bear a noble mind, 
A\Tiere they- want of riches find, 
Think what with them they would do 
That without them dare to woo ; 
And unless that mind I see. 
What care I how great she be ? 

Great or good, or kind or fair, 
I will ne'er the more despair : 
If she love me, this believe, 
I will die ere she shall grieve : 
If she slight me when I woo, 
I can scorn and let her go : 
If she be not fit for me, 
What care I for whom she be % 

George Wither. 
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OLD SONG. 

|NCE did my thoughts both ebb and flow 
As passion bid them move ; 
Once did I hope, straight fear again, 
But then I was in love. 



Once did I waking spend the night, 

And tell how minutes move ; 
Once did I wishing waste .the day, 

And then I was in love. 

Once by my carving true love's knots, 

The weeping trees did prove 
That wounds and tears were both our lots, 

And then I was in love. 

Once did I breathe another's breath, 

And in my mistress move ; 
Once I was not mine own at all, 

And then I was in love. 

Once wore I bracelets made of hair, 

And colours did approve ; 
Once were my clothes made out of wax, 

And then I was in love. 
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Once did I sonnet to my saint, 
My soul in numbers move ; 

Once did I tell a thousand lies, 
And then I was in love. 

Once in my ear did dangling hang 

A little turtle-dove ; 
Once, in a word, I was a fool, — 

And then I was in love. 

Author unknown. 




A WOMAN'S CONSTANCY. 

|H Y rise of fortune did I only wed, 
From its decline determined to recede 1 
Did I but purpose to embark with thee 
On the smooth surface of a summer sea, 
While gentle zephyrs play in prosperous gales, 
And fortune's favour fills the swelling sails ; 
But would forsake the ship, and make the shore. 
When the winds whistle and the tempests roar ? 
No, Heniy, no— one sacred oath has tied * 
Our loves— one destiny our lives shall guide ; 
Nor wild, nor deep, our common way divide. 



IL PENSEROSO. 




And here the precious dust is lajd, 
Whose pui^ly temper'd clay was made 
So line, that it the guest hetray'd. 



IL PENSEROSO. 



THE MEADOWS. 




E have been fresh and green, 
Ye have been filFd with flowers ; 
And ye the walks have been 
Where maids have spent their hour*. 

Ye have beheld where they 
With wicker arks did come, 
To kiss and bear away 
The richer cowslips home. 

Ye have heard them sweetly sing, 
And seen them in a round. 
Each virgin, like a spring, 
With honeysuckles crown*d. 

But now we see none here 
Whose silvery feet did tread, 
And with dishevell'd hair 
Adom'd this smoother mead. 

Like bankrupts, having spent 
Your stock, and needy grown, 
You're left but to lament 
Your poor estates alone. 



6o 
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TO DAFFODILS. 

AIR daflfodils, we weep to aee 
You haste away so soon ; 
As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attained his noon. 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hasting day 

Has run 
But to the even-song ; 
And having pray*d together, we 
Will go with you along. 

We have short time to stay as you, 

We have as short a spring ; 
As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you, or any thing. 
We die 
As your hours do, and dry 

Away, 
Like to the summer's rain ; 
Or as the pearls of morning's dew, 
Ne'er to be found again. 

Herrick. 
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THE FOUNTAIN. 

ITRANGER, whoe'er thou art, that 
stoop'st to taste 
These sweeter streams, let me arrest 
thy haste : 

Nor of their fall 
The murmurs (though the Ijrre 
Less sweet be) stand t* admire — 

But as you shall 
See from this marble tun 
The liquid crystal run, 
And mark, withall, 
How fix'd the one abides. 
How fast the other glides, 
Instructed thus, the difference learn to see 
'Twixt mortal life and immortality. 

Sherburne. 
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BLOW, BLOW, THOU WINTER'S WIND. 

SONG. 

|LOW, blow, thou winter's wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man's ingratitude : 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen. 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh ho ! sing heigh ho ! unto the green holly : 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere foUy- 
Then heigh ho ! the holly ! 
This life is most jolly. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky ! 

Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot : 

Though thou the waters warp. 

Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remember'd not : — 
Heigh ho I sing heigh ho ! unto the green holly t 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly- 
Then heigh ho ! the holly ! 
This life is most jolly. 
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SINCE FIRST I SAW YOUR FACE.* 

MADRIGAU 

INCE first I saw your face, I vow'd 

To honour and renown you : 
If now I be disdained, I wish 
My heart had never known you. 
What ! I that loved and you that liked, 

Shall WE begin to wrangle ? 
No, no, no, my heart is fast, 
And cannot disentangle. 

The sun, whose beams most glorious are, 

Rejecteth no beholder ; 
And your sweet beauty, past compare. 

Made my poor eyes the bofder. 
Where beauty moves and wit delights, 

And signs of kindness bind me. 
There, O there, where'er I go, 

I leave my heart behind me. 

Unknown. 



* The music to which these lines are set is generally 
ascribed to Ford ; the words are more doubtful, but there 
seems reason \o believe they are also ¥ot<Si%* 
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SINCE THERE'S NO HOPK 

SONNET. 

jINCE there's no hope, come, let us kiss 
and part, — 
Nay, I have done : you get no more 
of me: 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart. 

That thus so clearly I myself can free : — 

Shake hands for ever : cancel all our vows, 

And when we meet at any time again. 
Be it not seen, in either of our brows. 

That we one jot of former love retain. 
Now, at the last gasp of love's latest breath, 

When, his pulse failing, passion speechless lies ; 
When faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 

And innocence is closing up his eyes. 
Now, if thou wouldst, when all have given him 

over. 
From death to Ufe thou mightst him yet recover. 

Drayton. 
1563— i<53i. 
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TO BLOSSOMS. 

AIR pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why do ye fall so fast % 
Your date is not so past 
But you may stay yet here awhile, 
To blush and gently smile, 
And go at last 

What, were ye bom to be 

An hour and half s delight, 

And so to bid good night 1 
*Twas pity nature brought you forth, 

Merely to show your worth 
And lose you quite ; — 

But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne'er so brave. 
And after they have shown their pride, 
like you, awhile, they glide 
Into the grave. 

IIerrick. 



E 
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TRUE INDEPENDENCK 

E that of such a height hath biult his 
mind, 
And reared the dwelling of his thoughts 
so strong, 
As neither fear nor hope can shake the frame 

Of his resolvfed powers, nor all the wind 
Of vanity or malice pierce to wrong 

His settled peace, or to disturb the same — 
What a fair seat hath he ! from whence he may 
The boundless wastes and wilds of man survey ! 




And with how free an eye doth he look down 
Upon these lower regions of turmoil ! 

Where all the storms of passion mainly beat 

On flesh and blood; where honour, power, renown, 

Are only gay afflictions, golden toil ; 
Where greatness stands upon as feeble feet 

As frailty doth, and only great doth seem 

To little imn&s^ who do it so esteem. 
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And while distraught ambition compasses, 
And is encompassed — whilst, as craft deceives, 

And is deceived — ^while man doth ransuchen* man, 
And builds on blood, and rises by distress, 

And the inheritance of desolation leaves 
To great-expecting hopes, — ^he looks thereon, 

As from the shore of peate, with unwet eye, 

And bears no venture in impiety. 

Knowing the heart of man is set to be 
The centre of this world, about the which 

These revolutions of disturbances 

Still roll : where all th' aspects of misery 

Predominate : whose strong effects are such 
As he must bear, being powerless to redress^ 

And that unless above himself he can 

Erect himself, how poor a thing is man ! 

Samuel Daniel. 



♦ Ransack. 
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THE SELF-BANISHED. 

SONG. 

T is not that I love you less 

Than when before your feet I lay, 
But to prevent the sad increase 
Of hopeless love I keep away. 
In vain, alas ! for every thing 

Which I have known belongs to you ; 
Your form does to my fancy cling, 

And makes my old wounds bleed anew. 
Absence is vain, for every, thing 

Which I have known belongs to you. 

Who, in the Spring, from the new sun 

Already has a fever got. 
Too late begins those shafts to shun 

Which Phoebus through his veins has shot 
Too late he would the pain assuage, 

And to thick shadows would retire ; 
About with him he bears the rage, 

And in his tainted blood the fire. 
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But vow'd I have, and never must 
Your banish'd servant trouble you ; • 

For if I break, you may mistrust 
The vow I made to love you toft 

Waller. 



SILENCE. 

EACE, idle voice, be ever dumb ; 
Sorrows speak loud without a tongue ; 
And my perplexed thoughts beware 
To breathe yourselves in any ear : 
'Tis scarce a true or manly grief, 
Which gads abroad to find relief. 

If silence be a kind of death, 
He kindles grief who gives it breath : 
But let it, raked in embers, lie 
On thine own hearth — ^'twill quickly die ; 
And, spite of fate, that very womb 
W^ich carries it, will prove its tomb. 

Bishop King.* 



♦ Henry King, Bishop of Chichester. — ^This and several 
other pieces are taken £h)m his Poems, republished by 
Pickering, 1820, 
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SIC VITA. 




!KE as the damask rose you see, 
Or like the blossom on the tree, 
Or like the dainty flower of May, 
Or like the morning of the day, 
,Or like the sun, or like the shade, 
Or like the gourd which Jonas had. 
Fen such is man — whose thread is spun. 
Drawn out and cut, and so is done — 
The rose withers, the blossom blasteth. 
The flower fades, the morning hasteth. 
The sun sets, the shadow flies. 
The gourd consumes, and man he dies. 



Like to the grass that's newly sprung, 
Or like a tale that's new begun. 
Or like the bird thaf s here to-day, 
Or like the pearled dew of May, 
Or like an hour, or like a span, 
Or like the singing of a swan. 
E'en such is man — ^who lives by breath, 
Is here, now there, in life or deafti — 
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The grass withers, the tale is ended, 
The bird is flown, the dews descended, 
The hour is short, the span's not long, 
The swan's near death — man's life is done. 

Simon Wastelu 158a 




VIRTUK 

jWEET day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night. 
For thou must die ! 



Sweet rose ! whose hue, early and brave, 

Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye. 
Thy root is ever in the grave. 
And thou must die ! 

Sweet spring ! full of sweet days and roses, 

A box where sweets compacted lie. 
My music shows ye have your closest, 
And all must die ! 

George Herbert. 
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GO, LOVELY ROSK 

SONG. 

O, lovely Rose ! 
Tell her, that wastes her time and me, 

That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet, how fair she seems to be. 

Tell her that's young. 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 

That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide, 
Thou must have unregarded died. 

Sweet is the worth 
Of Beauty, from the light retired : 

Bid her come forth. 
Suffer herself to be desired. 
And not so blush to be admired. 

Then die, that she 
The common fate of all things rare 

May read in thee — 
How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair ! 
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THE OVER-CLOUDED SKY. 

SONNET. 

|ULL many a glorious morning have I 
seen 
Flatter the mountam tops with 
sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy ; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 

Stealing unseen to West with this disgrace. 
Even so my Sun one early mom did shine, 

With all-triumphant splendom: on my brow. 
But out, alack ! he was but one hour mine ; 

The region cloud hath mask'd him from me now; 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth ; 
Suns of the world may stain, when Heaven's Sun 
staineth. 

Shakespeare. 
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THE SURRENDER. 

|Y once dear love, hapless that I no more 
Must call thee so : the rich affection's 

store 
That fed our hopes, lies now exhaust 
and spent, 
Like sums of treasure unto bankrupts lent 
We that did nothing study but the way 
To love each other, with which thoughts the day 
Rose with delight to us, and with them set, 
Must learn the hateful art, how \jo forget — 
We that did nothing wish that heaven could give 
Beyond ourselves, nor did desire to live 
Beyond that wish, all these now cancel must 
As if not writ in faith, but words and dust 
Yet witness those clear vows which lovers make. 
Witness the chaste desires that never break 
Into unruly hearts ; witness that breast 
Which in thy bosom anchored its whole rest : 
'Tis no default in us, I dare acquit 
TAjr maiden &iih, thy purpose fa\i «jvd white 
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As thy pure self — cross planets did deny 

Us to each other — and heaven did untie 

Faster than vows could bind. Oh, that the stars, 

When lovers meet, should stand opposed in wars ! 

Since, then, some higher destinies command. 

Let us not strive nor labour to withstand 

What is past help : the longest date of grief 

Can never yield a hope of our relief: 

And though we waste ourselves in moist laments, 

Tears may drown us^ but not our discontents. 

Fold" back our arms, take home our fruitless loves, 

That must new fortunes try, like turtle doves 

Dislodged from their haunts ; we must in tears 

Unwind a love knit^up in many years. 

In this last kiss I here surrender thee 

Back to thyself, so thou again art free. 

Thou in another, sad as that, re-send 

The truest heart that lovers ere did lend. 

Now turn from each : so fare our severed hearts. 

As the divorced soul from her body parts. 

Bishop King. 
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LIFE'S AUTUMN. 

SONNET. 

|HAT time of year thou mayst in me 
behold, 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, 
do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare, ruin'd choirs, where late the small birds sang. 
In me thou seest the twilight of such day, 

As after sunset fadeth in the west, 
Which by-and-by black night doth take away. 
Death's second self, that seals up all in rest. 
In me thou seest the glowing of such fire 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie. 
As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 

Consumed by that which it was nourished by. 
This thou perceivest, which makes thy love more 

strong. 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 

Shakespeare. 
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EPITAPH ON A FRIEND. 

lERE lies the ruin'd cabinet 
Of a rich soul, more highly set, 
The dross and refuse of a mind 
Too glorious to be here confined. 

Earth for awhile bespoke his stay, 

Only to bait, and so anvay ; 

So that what here he doated on 

Was mere accommodation. 

Not that his active soul could be 

At home, but in eternity ; 

Yet while he blest us with the rays 

Of his short-continued days, 

Each minute had its weight of worth. 

Each pregnant hour some star brought forth. 

So whilst he travelled here beneath, 

He lived where others only breathe ; 

For not a sand of time slipped by 

Without its action sweet and high : 

So good, so peaceable, so blest. 

Angels alone can speak the rest 

John Cleveland. 
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FIDELR 

EAR no more the heat o' the sun. 
Nor the furious winter's rages ; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done. 
Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages. 
Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust 

Fear no more the frown o' the great, 
Thou art past the tyranf s stroke ; 

Care no more to clothe and eat, 
To thee the reed is as the oak. 

The sceptre, learning, physic, must 

All follow this and come to dust 

Fear no more the lightning flash, 
Nor the all-dreaded thunder stone ; 

Fear not slander, censure rash, 
Thou hast finished joy and moan. 

All lovers young, all lovers must 

Consign to thee, and come to dust 

SHA.KESPEARE. 
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LESSON FROM A TOMB. 

|00R wight, who dream'st of gloiy, 
greatness, state, 
And worlds of pleasures, honours, 
dost devise, 
Awake, learn how that here thou art not great, 
Nor glorious ; — ^by this monument turn wise. 

One it enshrineth, sprung of ancient stem, 
And (if that blood nobility can make) 
From which some kings have not disdained to 
take 

Their proud descent, a rare and matchless gem. 

A beauty here it holds, and will hold fast. 
Than which no blooming rose was more refined, 
Nor morning's blush more radiant ever shined ; — 

Ah i too, too like to mom and rose to last ! 

It holds her who, in wit's ascendant, far 

Did years and sex transcend : to whom the 

Heaven 
More virtue than to all this age had given. 

For virtue meteor tum*d, when she a sfcai* 
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Fair mirth, sweet conversation, modesty. 
And what those kings of numbers did conceive 

By Muses nine, and Graces more than three. 
Lie closed within the compass of this grave. 

Thus death all earthly glories doth confound ; 
Lo ! how much worth a little dust doth bound ! 

W&f. Drummond. 
1585— 1649. 



TO DEATH. 

HOU bidst me come away, 
And I'll no longer stay 
Than for to shed some tears 
For faults of former years ; 

And to repent some crimes 

Done in the present times : 

To don my robes of love, 

Fit for the place above ; 

To gird my loins about 

With charity throughout ; 

And so to travel hence 

With feet of innocence : 

This done, I'll only cry, 

" God, mercy !" and so die. 
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A HUSBAND 
ON THE DEATH OF HIS WIFE. 

O close the ground ; and round her shade 
Black curtains draw — my bride is dead. 
Sleep on, my love, in thy cold bed, 
Never to be disquieted ! 

My last good night — thou wilt not wake 

Till I thy fate shall overtake : 

Till age or grief or sickness must 

Marry my body to that dust 

It so much loves : and fill the room 

My heart keeps empty in that tomb. 

Stay for me here : — I will not fail 

To meet thee in that hollow vale. 

And think not much of my delay \ 

I am already on my \\'uy, 

And follow thee with all the speed 

Desire can make, or sorrows breed. 

Each minute is a short degree, 

And every hour a step toward thee. 

Bishop King. 



V 
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ON TWO CHILDREN, 

BURIED IN ONE GRAVE. 

IROUGHT forth in sorrow, and bred up 
in care, 
Two tender children here entombed are: 
One place, one sire, one womb their 
being gave, 
They had one mortal sickness and one grave : 
And though they cannot number many years 
In their account, yet with their parents' tears 
This comfort mingles : though their days were few. 
They scarcely sin, and never sorrow knew : 
So that they well might boast they carried hence 
What riper ages lose, their innocence. 

You pretty losses, that revive the fate 
Which, in your mother, death did antedatfii 
O let my high-swoirn grief distil on you 
The saddest drops of a parental dew. 
You ask no other dower than what my eyes 
Lay out on your untimely exequies* 
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When once I have discharged that mournful score, 
Heaven hath decreed you ne'er shall cost me more, 
Since you release and quit my borrowed trust, 
By taking this inheritance of dust 

Bishop King. 




SONNET. 

longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the surly, sullen 
bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 

The hand that writ it : for I love you so, 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot 

If thinking on me then should make you woe. 
Oh ! if, I say, you look upon this verse 

When I, perhaps, compounded am with clay. 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse, 
But let your love e*en with my life decay. 
Lest the wise world should look into your moan. 
And mock you with me, after I am gone. 

Shakespeare. 
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EPITAPH 



ON MARIA WENTWORTH. 




IND here the precious dust is laid. 
Whose purely tempered clay was made 
So fine that it the guest betra/d. 



Else the soul grew so fast within, 
It broke the outward shell of sin, . 
And so was bom a cherubin. 

In height it soared to God above, 
In depth it did to knowledge move, 
And spread in breadth to general love. 

Before, a pious duty shined 
To parents : courtesy behind ; 
On either side an equal mind. 

Good to the poor, to kindred dear. 
To servants kind, to friendship clear, 
To nothing but herself severe. 

So, though a virgin, yet a bride 
To every grace, she justified 
A chaste polygamy, and died. 
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Learn from hence, reader, what small trust 
We owe this world, where virtue must. 
Frail as our flesh, crumble to dust 

Carew. 




EPITAPH 

ON THE LADY MARY VILLIERS. 

HE Lady Mary Villiers lies 
Under this stone — with weeping eyes, 
The parents that first gave her birth, 
And their sad friends, laid her in earth. 
If any of them, reader, were 
Known unto thee, then shed a tear ; 
Or if thyself possess a gem 
As dear to thee as this to them : 
Though thou, a stranger to this place. 
Bewail in theirs thine own hard case j 
For thou, perhaps, at thy return, 
Mayst find thy darling in an urn. 

Ben Jonson. 
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EPITAPH. 

HIS little vault, this narrow room. 
Of love and beauty is the tomb. 
The dawning beam, that *gan to cheer 
Our clouded sky, hes darkened here. 

'Twas but a bud, yet did contain 
More sweetness than shall spring again ; 
A budding star, that might have grown 
Into a sun, when it had blown. 
This hopeful beauty did create 
New life in Love's declining state. 
But now his empire ends, and we 
From fire and wounding darts are free ; 
His brand, his bow, let no man fear — 
The flames, the arrows, all lie here. 

Ben Jonson. 

INSCRIPTION 

AT MELROSE ABBEY. 

IHE earth buildeth on the earth castles 
and towers ; 
The earth sayeth to the earth, "All shall 
be ours ;" 

The earth walketh on the earth, glistering like gold ; 
The earth goeth to the earth sooner than it wold. 
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VERSES 

ON SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

OU knew — ^who knew not ? Astrophel, 

(That I should live to say I knew, 
And have not in possession still !) 
Things known permit me to renew : 
Of him you know his merit such, 
I cannot say — ^you hear — too much. 

Within these woods of Arcady, 

He chief delight and pleasure took ; 
And on the mountain Partheny, 
Upon the crystal liquid brook, 
The Muses met him every day, 
That taught him song to write and say. 

When he descended from the mount, 
His personage seem*d most divine ; 
A thousand graces one might count 
Upon his lovely cheerful eyne. 
To hear him speak and sweetly smile. 
Yon were in Paradise lYie ^\Afe, 
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A sweet attractive kind of grace, 

A full assurance given by looks ; 
Continual comfort in a face, 

The lineaments of Gospel books : 
I trow that countenance cannot lie, 
Whose thoughts are legible in th* eye. 

Above all others, this is he. 

Which erst approved in his song 
That love and honour might agree. 
And that pure love will do no wrong. 
Sweet saints, it is no sin or blame 
To love a man of virtuous name. 

Did never love so sweetly breathe 

In any mortal breast before : 
Did never Muse inspire beneath 
A poet's brain with finer store. 

He wrote of love with high conceit. 
And beauty rear'd above her height. 

Spenser. 
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ON THE DEATH OF SIR THOMAS 

PELHAM. 

EREI^Y for death to grieve and mourn, 
Were to repine that man was bom ; 
When weak old age doth fall asleep, 
Twere foul ingratitude to weep. 

Those threads alone should force out tears, 

Whose sudden crack breaks off some years. 

Here 'tis not so ; full distance here 

Sunders the cradle and the bier. 

A fellow-traveller he hath been ^ 

So long with time, so worn to th* skin, 

That were it not just now bereft. 

His body first the soul had left 

Three score and ten is nature's date, 

Our journey when we come in late. 

Beyond that time the overplus 

Was granted not to him, but us. 

For his own sake the sun ne'er stood. 

But only for the people's good. 

E'en so he was held out by air. 

Which, poor men utter'd in ticvdi ^x^^e^ % 
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And, as his goods were, but to give, 

So were his days that they might live. 

So ten years more to him were told, 

Enough to make another old. 

O that death would still do so, 

Or else on good men would bestow 

That waste of goods which unthrifts fling 

Away by their distempering, 

That some might thrive by this decay, 

As well as that of land and clay. 

'Twas now well done — ^no cause to moan 

On such a seasonable stone : 

Where death is but a guest, we sin. 

Not bidding welcome to his inn. 

Sleep, sleep, good man — thy rest embrace, 

Sleep, — thou hast trod a weary race. 

Bishop Corbet. 
1648. 
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SONG FROM BRITANNIA'S PASTORALS. 

[LIDE soft, ye silver floods, 
And eveiy spring ! 
Within the shady woods 
Let no birds sing ! 
Nor from the grove a turtle-dove 
Be seen to couple with her love ; 
•But silence on each dale and mountain dwell, 
Whilst Willy bids his friend and joy farewell 

But (of great Thetis' train) 

Ye mermaids fair. 
That on the shores do plain 
Your sea-green hair ; 
As ye in trammels knit your locks, 
Weep ye, and so enforce the rocks 
In heavy murmurs through the broad shores tell 
How Willy bade his friend and joy farewell 

Cease, cease, ye murmuring winds, 

To move a wave : 
But if with troubled minds 

You seek his grave, 
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Know, 'tis as various as yourselves, 
Now in the deep, now. on the shelves ; 
His coffin toss'd by fish, and surges fell. 
Whilst Willy weeps, and bids all joy farewell. 

W. Browne. 




EARLY RIPE. 

T is not growing, like a tree, 
In bulk, doth make man better be, 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred 
year. 

To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sear — 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night. 
It was the plant and flower of light ; — 
In small proportions we just beauties see. 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 

Ben Jonson. 
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THE FATHER ON HIS DEAR SON, 

GERVAIS BEAUMONT. 

>N I, who have for others oft compiled 
The songs of death, forget my sweetest 

child] 
Which, Hke a flower crushed with a blast* 
is dead. 
And ere full time, hangs down his smiling head. 
Expecting, with clear hope, to live anew 
Among the angels, fed with heavenly dew? 
We have this sign of joy, that many days 
While on this earth his spirit struggling stays. 
The name of Jesus, in his mouth, contains 
His only food, his sleep, his ease from pains. 
O may that sound be rooted in my mind, 
Of which such strong effect in him I find. 
Dear Lord, receive my son, whose winning love. 
To me, was like a friendship, far above 
The course of nature, or his tender age, 
Whose looks could all my bittei gdefe ^&%>aaj^^. 
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I^et his pure soul, ordain'd seven years to be 
In that frail body, which was part of me. 
Remain my pledge in heaven, as sent to show 
How to this port at every step I go. 

Sir J. Beaumont. 




EPITAPH 

ON THE FIRST DAUGHTER. 

ERE lies, to each her parents' ruth, 
Mary, the daughter of their youth. 
Yet, all heaven's gifts being heaven's due, 
It makes her father less to rue. 

At six months' end, she parted hence 

With safety of her innocence. 

Whose soul heaven's queen (whose name she bears^ 

In comfort of her mother's tears. 

Hath placed among her virgin train : 

Where, while that sevefd doth remain, 

This grave partakes the fleshly birth. 

Which cover lightly, gentle earth I 

Ben Jonson. 
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TIME'S DOINGS. 

(IME'S glory is to calm contending kings ; 
To unmask falsehood, and bring truth 
to light ; 
To stamp the seal of time on aged 
things ; 
To wake the mom, and sentinel the night ; 
To wrong the wronger till he render right ; 
To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours, 
And smear with dust their glittering golden towers : 

To fill with worm-holes stately monuments ; 
- To feed obHvion with decay of things ; 
To blot old books, and alter their contents ; 

To pluck the quills from ancient ravens' wings ; 

To dry the old oak's sap, and cherish springs ; 
To spoil antiquities of hammered steel, 
And turn the giddy round of Fortune's wheel : 

To show the beldam daughters of her daughter ; 

To make the child a man, the man a child ; 
To slay the tjger that doth live by sVaM^\.^\ \ 
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To tame the unicorn and lion wild ; 

To mock the subtle, in themselves beguiled ; 
To cheer the ploughman with increaseful crops, 
And waste huge stones with little water-drops. 

Shakespeare. 




EPITAPH 

ON THE FIRST SON. 

AREWELL ! thou child of my right 

hand, and joy ; 
My sin was too much hope of thee, 

loved boy. 

Seven years were lent to me, and I thee pay, 
Exacted by thy fate on the just day. 
Oh, could I lose all father, now ! For why 
Will man lament the state he should envy ? — 
To have so soon 'scaped world's and flesh's rage, 
And if no other misery, yet age. — 
Rest in soft peace 1 and, ask'd, say, here doth lie • 
Ben Jonson his best piece of poesy. 
For whose sake, henceforth, all his vows be such, 
As what he loves may never like too much. 

Ben Jonson. 
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MEMORIES AND ASPIRATIONS. 

HEY are all gone into a world of light, 

And I alone sit lingering here ; 
Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth clear. 

It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast, 
Like stars upon some gloomy grove ; 

Or those faint beams, in which the hill is drest, 
After the sun's remove. 

I see them walking in an air of glory. 
Whose light doth trample on my days, — 

My days which, at the best, are dull and hoary. 
Mere glimmerings and decays. 

O holy hope, and high humility. 

High as the heavens above ! 
These are your walks, and you have show'd them me, 

To kindle my cold love. 

Dear, beauteous Death ! the jewel of the just, 

Shining nowhere but in the dark ; 
What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 

Cowld man outlook that mark \ 
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He that hath found some fledged bird's nest, may 
know 

At first sight if the bird be flown ; 
But what fair field or grove he sings in now, 

That is to him unknown. 

And yet as angels, in some brighter dreams. 
Call to the soul when man doth sleep, 

So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted 
themes. 
And into glory peep. 

O Father of eternal life, and all 

Created glories under thee ! 
Resume thy sphit, from this world of thrall. 

Into true liberty ! 

Either disperse these mists, which blot and fill 
My perspective still, as they do pass ; 

Or else remove me hence unto that hill 
Where I shall need no glass. 

Henry Vai^ghan, 
1614— 1695. 
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. ON SPRING. 

SONNET. 

[WEET Spring ! Thou comest with all 
thy^goodly train, 
Thy head with flames, thy mantle 
bright with flowers; 
The zephyrs curl the green locks of the plain, 
The clouds for joy in pearls weep down their 

showers. 
Sweet Spring, thou comest, — but, ah ! my pleasant 
hours 
And happy days with thee come not again ; 
The sad memorials only of my pain 

Do with thee come, which turn my sweets to 

sours. 
Thou art the same which thou wert still before — 
Delicious, healthful, amiable, fair — 
But she whose breath embalm'd thy wholesome air 

Is gone — ^nor gold nor gems can her restore. 
Neglected virtue ! seasons go and come. 
While thine forgot lie buried in a tomb. 

Wm. Drummond. 
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MELANCHOLY. 

ENCE, all ye vain delights, 
As short as are the nights 

Wherein you spend your folly* 
There's nought in this life sweet. 
If man were wise to see \ 
But only melancholy — 
Oh, sweetest melancholy ! 
Welcome folded arms and fixed eyes, 
A sight that piercing mortifies, 
A look that's fastened on the ground, 
A tongue chained ,up without a sound. 
Fountain heads and pathless groves, 
Places which pale passion loves. 
Moonlight walks when all the fowls 
Are warmly housed, save bats and owls ; 
A midnight bell, a parting groan, 
These are the sounds we feed upon, 
Then stretch our bones in a still, gloomy valley, — 
Nothing so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy. 

F, Beaumont^.- 
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PATIENCE. 

OWN ! stormy passions, down ! nor more 
Let your rude waves invade the shore 
Where blushing Reason sits, and hides 
Her from the fury of your tides : 

Fit only 'tis where you bear sway 

That fools or frantics do obey ; 

Since judgment, if it not resists, 

Will lose itself in your blind mists. 

Fall easie. Patience ! fall like rest. 
Whose soft spells charm a troubled breast ; 
And where those rebels you espy. 
Oh, in your silken cordage tie 
Their malice up — so shall I raise 
Altars to thank your power, and praise 
The sovereign virtue of your balm, 
Which cures a tempest by a calm. 

Bishop King. 
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THE LOVER'S APPEAL. 

SONG. 

D wilt thou leave me thus ? 
Say nay I say nay I for shame. 
To save thee from the blame 
Of all my grief and graemer 
And wilt thou leave me thus % 
Say nay! say nay! 

And wilt thou leave me thus, 
That hath loved thee so long 
In wealth and woe among % 
And is thy heart so strong 
As for to leave me thus % 
Say nay ! say nay ! 

And wilt thou leave me thus, 
That hath given to thee my hfeart, 
Never for to depart, 
Neither for pain nor smart 1 
And wilt thou leave me thus % 
Say nay ! say nay ! 

Sir T. Wyat. 
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PAIN AND SICKNESS. 

|INCE 'tis God's will — ^pain, take your 
course ; 
Exert on me your utmost force ; 
I well God's truth and promise know : 
He never sends a woe, 
But His supports divine 
In due proportion with the affliction join. 

Though I am frailest of mankind, 
And apt to waver in the wind ; 
Though me no feeble, bruised reed 

In weakness can exceed ; 

My soul on God relies, 
And I your fierce, redoubled shocks despise. 

Patient, lesign'd, and humble wills 

Impregnably resist all ills : 

My God will guide me by His light. 

Give me victorious might ; 

No pang can me invade. 
Beneath His wing's propitious shade. 

Bishop Ken. 



i 
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THE LOVER 
TO HIS MISTRESS GOING TO SEA, 

AREWELL, fair saint — may not the 

sea and wind 
Swell like the hearts and eyes you leave 

behind ; 

But, calm and gentle as the looks you bear, 
Smile in your face and whisper in your ear. 
Let no bold billow offer to arise. 
That it may never look upon your eyes ; 
Lest wind and wave, enamour'd of your form, 
Should throng and crowd themselves into a storm. 
But if it be your fate, vast seas, to love, 
Of my becalmed breast learn how to move ; 
Move then, but in a gentle lover's pace. 
No furrows nor no wrinkles in your face ; 
And ye, fierce winds 1 see that you tell your tale 
In such a breath as may but fill her sail : 
So, whilst ye court her each your several way, 
Ye may her safely to her port convey ; 
And love but in a noble way of wooing, 
Whilst both contribute to your own undoing. 

* * Ayres and Dialogues :^^ Henry Loums. 
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TO PARENTS WHO HAVE LOST THEIR 

CHILDREN. 

HOSE eyes whereon I loved to look, 
The voices which made glad mine 
ear, 
Are out of sight and hearing took, 
And shall no more delight me here. 

I am a plant whose leaves are cropped. 
Whose pleasant fruit is pluck'd away ; 

Whose hopeful branches down are lopp'd, 
And left without a living spray. 

To call me Father, none is left : 

My songs to mournful tunes are made ; 

And all the pleasures are bereft 
Which in a child I might have had. 

Yet all rejoicing is not gone ; 

For, in my sorrows, comforts be : 
Because the soul which I bemoan 

Is found of God, though lost to me. 
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SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

SELF am centre of my circling 
thought ; 
Only myself I study, learn, and know. 



I know my bod/s of so frail a kind 
As force without, fevers within, can kill : 

I know the heavenly nature of my mind ; ^ 
But 'tis corrupted both in wit and will. 

I know my soul hath power to know all things, 
Yet is she blind and ignorant in all : 

r know I'm one of Nature's little kings, 
Yet to the least and vilest things am thralL 

I know my life's a pain, and but a span ; 

I know my sense is mock'd in every thing ; 
And to conclude, I know myself a Man, 

Which is a proud and yet a wretched thing. 

Sir John Davis. 
1570 — 1626. 
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LOVE AND DISCIPLINE. 



|INCE in a land not barren, still 
(Because Thou dost Thy grace distil) 
My lot is falFn, blest be Thy will ! 



And since these biting frosts but kill 
Some tares in me, which choke or spill 
That seed Thou sow'st, blest bcThy skill ! 

Blest be Thy dew, and blest Thy frost ; 

And happy I, to be so crost 

And cured by crosses, at Thy cost 

The dew doth cheer what is distrest, 
The frosts ill weeds nip and molest; 
In both Thou work'st unto the best : — 

Thus, while Thy several mercies plot 
And work on me, now cold, now hot, 
The work goes on and slacketh not : 

For, as Thy hand the weather steers, 
So thrive 1 best 'twixt joys and fears. 
And all the year have some green ears. 
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UNCHANGING REST. 

Y soul, there is a country 
Far beyond the stars, 
Where stands a winged sentry. 
All skilful in the wars. 

There, above noise and danger, 

Sweet Peace sits, crown*d with smiles, 

And One bom in a manger 
Commands the beauteous files. 

He is thy gracious Friend, 

And, O my soul ! awake, — 
Did in pure love descend. 

To die here for thy sake. 

If thou canst get but thither. 
There grows the flower of peace. 

The rose that cannot wither. 
Thy fortress and thy ease. 

Leave, then, thy foolish ranges, 

For none can thee secure 
But one who never changes — 

Thy God, thy life, thy cure. 



IL DIVOTO. 




The self-remembering soul sweetly recovers 
Her kindred with the stars : not basely hoven 
Below — but meditates th' immortal way 
Home to the source of light and intellectual day. 
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DESCRIPTION 

OF A RELIGIOUS HOUSE AND CONDITION OF LIFE. 

jo roofs of gold o'er riotous tables shining, 
Whole days and suns devoured with 

endless dining : 
No sails of Tynan silk proud pavements 
sweeping, 
Nor ivory couches costlier slumbers keeping, 
False lights of flaring gems : tumultuous joys. 
Halls full of flattering men and frisking boys ; 
Whatever false shows, of short and slippery good, 
Mix the mad sons of men in mutual blood. 
But walks and unshorn woods, and souls just so 
Unforced and genuine (but not shady, though — ) 
Our lodgings hard and homely, as our fare, 
T^at chaste and cheap, as the few clothes we wear. 
A hasty portion of prescribed sleep. 
Obedient slumbers that can wake and weep. 
Hands full of hearty labours : pains that pay 
And prize themselves — do much, that more they 
may. 




The self-remembering soul sweetly recovers 
Her kindred witli the stars : not basely hovers 
Below — but meditates th' immortal way 
Home to the source o( \igW. ani ro'i.€ieiA>sai da-j. 
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EVERLASTING MEMORIES. 

IJO monument of me remain ; 
My memory rust 
In the same marble with my dust, 
Ere I the spreading laurel gain^ 
By writing wanton or profane. 

Ye glorious wonders of the skies, 
Shine still, bright stars ! 
Th' Almighty's mystic characters — 
I'll not your beauteous lights surprise, 
T* illuminate a woman's eyes ; 

Nor to perfume her veins, while I 
In each one set 
The purple of the violet : 
The untouched flower may grow and die. 
Safe from my fancy's injmy. 

Open my lips, great God I and then 
I'll soar above 
The humble flights of earthly love ; 
Upwards to Thee I'll force my pen, 
And trace no path of vulgar men. 
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THE RETREAT. 

APPY those early days, when I 
Shone in mine angel infancy ! 
Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 
Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white, celestial thought ; 
While yet I had not walk'd above 
A mile or two from my first love ; 
And looking back at that short space, 
Could catch a glimpse of his bright face ; 
When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul woidd dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity ; 
Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound, 
Or had the black art to dispense 
A several sin to every sense ; 
But felt through all this fleshly dress' 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 
O how I long to travel back, 
And tread again that andenl tESiOiLX 
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That I might once more reach that plain 
Where first I left my glorious train 1 
From whence th' enlightened spuit sees 
That shady city of palm trees. 
But ah ! my soul with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers in the way. 
;Some men a forward motion love ; 
But I by backward steps would move ; 
And when this dust ^s to the urn. 
In that state which I came, return. 

Henry Vaughan. 



DEATH'S CONQUEST. 

HE glories of our birth and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things 
There is no armour against fate : 
Death lays his icy hand on kings : 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down. 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And pl^t fresh laurels where they kill ; 

But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 
They tame but on^ atvo\!tifii>\a!&.\ 
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Early, or late ' . . 

• They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow y 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon Death's purple altar now. 
See where the victor victim bleeds ! 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb ; 
'Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust - ■ 

James Shirley. 
1596 — i666. 
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TIMES GO BY TUllNa ' 

HE lopp'd tree in time may grow again, 
Most naked plants renew both fruit 
and flower ; 
ThQ sorriest wight may find release 
from pain ; 
The driest soil suck in some moistening shower. 
Times go by turns ; and chances change by course. 
From foul to. fair, from.l)ettex \iap \.o -woi^^* 
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The sea of fortune doth not ever flow, 
She draws her favours to the lowest ebb ; 

Her tides have equal times to come and go. 
Her loom doth weave the fine and coarsest web : 

No joy so great but runneth to an end ; 

No hap so hard but may in fine amend. 

Not always fall of leafi nor ever spring ; 

No endless night, nor yet eternal day : 
The saddest birds a season find to sing ; 

The roughest storm a calm may soon allay. 
Thus, with succeeding turns, God tempereth all. 
That man may hope to rise or fear to fall 

Robert Southwelu 
1560—1595. 



THE CONTINUAL FEAST. 

conscience is my crown, 
Contented thoughts my rest ; 
My heart is happy in itsd( 
My bliss is in my breast ; 
My wishes are but few. 

All easy to fulfil ; 
I make the limits of my power 
The bounds unXo mj ^w^ 
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I fear no care for gold. 

Well-doing is my wealth ; 
My mind to me an empire is, 

While grace affordeth health. 
I clip high climbing thoughts, 

The wingS: of swelling pride ; 
Their fall is worse that from the height 

Of greatest honour slide. 



Since, sails of largest size 

The storm does soonest tear, 
I bear so low and small a sail 

As freeth me from fear. 
I wrestle not with rage 

While fur/s flame doth bum,- 
It is in vain to stop the stream 

Until the tide doth turn, — 

But, when the flame is out, 

And ebbing wrath doth end, 
I turn a late enraged foe 

Into a quiet friend ; 
And, taught with often proof, 

A tempered calm I find 
To be most solace tp itself, 

Best cure for angry mind. 
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Spare diet is my fare, 

My clothes more fit than fine ; 
I know I feed and clothe a foe, 

That, pamper'd, would repine. 
To rise by others' fall 

I deem a losing gain ; 
' All states, by others' ruin built, 

To ruin run amain^ — - .. ' 

No change of fortune's calm 

Can cast my comforts down ; ' ' 
When fortune smiles, I smile to think 

How quickly she may frown ; 
And when, in fi-owaxd mood. 

She proved an angry foe. 
Small gain I found to let her come. 

Less loss to let her go. 

Robert Southwell.* 



♦ Robert Southwell, the writer of the preceding two 
pieces, was bom in Norwich, and educated abroad as a 
Catholic priest 2^alous' to excess, probably, for his faith, 
he became involved in some of the Romanist pldts against 
Queen Elizabeth and the Established Church. He was im- 
prisoned, put to the question ten times in the ^ce^ of three 
years, and finally tried and executed at Tyburn ih 1595. — 
Sf^ar/ic/e "iP. Southwell^l Penny Cyclof)edia,^ 
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.FAREWELL TO THE WORLD. 

AREWELL, ye gilded follies, pleasing 
troubles ; 
Farewell, ye honoured rags, ye glorious 
. bubbles. : 

Fame's but a hollow echo ; gold pure clay ; 
Honour the darling but of one short day ; 
Beauty (th' eye's idol) but a damask'd skin ; 
State but a golden prison to live in ; 
And fortune's free-born minds' embroider'd trains, 
Merely but pageants for proud swelling veins \ 
And blood akin to greatness is alone 
Inherited, not purchased, nor our own. 

Fame, hoijour, beauty, state, train, blood, and 

birth, 
Are but the fading blossoms of the earth. 
r would be great, but that the sun doth still 
Level his lays against the rising hill ; 
I would Jbe higky but see the proudest oak 
Most subject to the rending thunder-stroke ; 
I would be rich, but see men (too unkind) 
Dig in the bowels of the richest mind ;* 

♦ Mine. 
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I would be wisey but that I often see 
The fox suspected, whSe the ass goes free ; 
I would \^fair^ but see the &ir and proud. 
Like the bright sun, oft setting in a cloud ; 
I would be poor^ but know the humble grass 
Still trampled on by each unworthy ass. 
Eidi, hated ; wise, suspected; scom'd if poor; 
Great, fear'd; fair, tempted; rich, still envied 
more, , 

I have wish'd all ; and now I wish for neither 
Great, high, rich, wise, nor feir, — poor I'll be 
rather. 
Would the world now adopt me for her heir ; 
Would Beauty's queen entitle me the &ir ; 
Fame speak me fortune's mmion ; could I ** vie 
Angels " with India ; with a speaking eye 
Command bare heads, bow'd knees ; strike justice 

dumb. 
As well as blind and lame ; or give a tongue 
To stones by epitaphs ; be called "great master" 
In the loose rhymes of every poetaster ; 
Could I be more than any man that lives. 
Great, fair, rich, wise — all in superlatives^ 
Yet I more freely would these gifts resign, 
Than ever fortune would have made them mine, 
And hold one minute of this holy leisure, 
Beyond the riches of this moxXA ^<^a&\si^ 
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Welcome, pure thoughts ; welcome, ye silent 
groves ; 

These guests, these courts, my soul most dearly 
loves. 

Now the wing'd people of the sky shall sing 

My cheerful anthems to the gladsome spring. 

A prayer-book now shall be my looking-glass, 

In which I will adore sweet virtue's face. 

Here dwell no hateful looks, no palace cares ; 

No broken vows dwell here, nor pale-faced fears, — 

Then here 1*11 sit, and sigh my hot love's folly, 

And learn f affect a holy melancholy ; 
And if contentment be a stranger, then 
1*11 ne'er look for it but in heaven again. 

Sir Henry Wotton. 



THE HAPPY MAN. 

OW happy is he bom or taught. 

That serveth not another's will. 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his only skill : 

Whose passions not his masters are. 
Whose soul is still prepared for death, 

Not tied unto the world with care 
Of prince's ear, or vulgax "bi^^Scvv 
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Who hath his Kfe frorii rumours freed, 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 

Whose state can neither flatteters feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great : 

Who envies none whom chance doth raise, 

Or vice ; who never understood 
How deepest wounds are given with praise, 

Nor rules of state, but rules of good : 

Who God doth late and early pray 
More of His grace than gifts to lend ; 

And entertains the harmless day 

With a well-chosen book or friend :-^ 

This man is freed from servile bands 

Of hope to rise or fear to fall ; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands. 

And having nothing, yet hath all. 

Sir Henry Wotton. 
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PEACR 

IWEET Peace ! where dost thou dwell, 
I humbly crave i 
Let me. once know. 
I sought thee in a secret cave, 
And ask'd if Peace were there 1 
The hollow wind did seem to answer " No 1 
Go, seek elsewhere!" 

So yrent I to a garden, land did spy 

A gallant flower, 
The Crown Imperial — " Sure," said I, 

" Peace at the root must dwell :" 
But whei^ I dug, I saw a worm devour 

What showed so well. 

At length I met a reverend, good old man. 

Whom when for Peace 
I did demand, he thus began : 
" There was a Prince of old 
In Salem dwelt, who lived with good increase 
Of flock and fold 3 
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" He sweetly lived, — ^but sweetness could not save 

His life from foes : 
But, after death, out of His grave 

There sprung twelve stalks of wheat ; 
Which many, wondering at, got some of those 

To plant and set 

** It prospered strangely \ and did soon disperse 

Through all the earth : 
For they that taste it do rehearse 

That virtue lies therein — 
A secret virtue, bringing peace and mirth, 

By flight from sin, 

** Take of this grain, which in my garden grows, 

And grows for you ; 
Make bread of it ; and that repose 

And peace which everywhere, 
With so much earnestness, you do pursue, 
Is only there." 

George Herbert. 
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PRAYER. 

[NK'ST thou in want, and is thy small 

cruse spent 1 
Seek Him in want, enjoy Him in content 
Conceiv'st Him lodged in cross, or lost 
in pain t 
In prayer and patience find Him out again. 
Dart up thy soul in groans : thy secret groan 
Shall pierce His ear^ shall pierce His ear alone. 
Dart up thy soul in vows : thy sacred vow 
Shall find Him out, where heaven alone shall know. 
Dart up thy soul in sighs : thy whisp'ring sigh 
Shall rouse His ears, and fear no listener nigh : 
Shoot up the bosom shafts of thy desire. 
Feathered with feith, and double-fork'd with fire, 
And they will hit : fear not where Heaven bids 

come,— 
Heaven's never deaf but when man's heart is dumb. 

Francis Quarles. 
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ASPIRATIONS AFTER GOD. 

|VEN so my weary soul, that long has 
been 
An inmate in this tenement of sin, 
Lock'd up by cloud-brow'd error, which 
invites 
My cloistered thoughts to feed on black delights. 
Now scorns her shadows, and begins to dart 
Her wing'd desires at Thee, that only art 
The Sun she seeks, whose rising beams can fright . 
These dusky clouds that make so dark a night i 
Shine forth, great Glory, shine — ^that I may see 
Both how to loathe myself, and honour Thee. 
But if my weakness force Thee to deny 
Thy flames, yet lend the twilight of Thine eye. 
If I must want those beams I wish, yet grant 
That I at least may wish those beams I want 

Francis Quarubs* 
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THE SHEPHERD'S LIFK 

|HRICE, oh ! thrice happy shepherd's 
life and state, 
When courts are happiness' unhappy 
pawns ; 

His cottage low, and safely humble gate, 
Shuts out proud fortune, with her scorns and 
fawns: 
No feared treason breaks his quiet sleep, 
Singing all day, his flocks he learns to keep ; 
Himself as innocent as are his simple sheep. 

No Serian worms he knows, that with their thread 
Draw put their silken lines ; nor silken pride : 

His lambs' warm fleece well fits his little need, 

. Not in that proud Sidonian tincture dyed : 
No empty hopes, no courtly fears him fright, 
. Nor begging wants his middle fortune bite : 

But sweet content exiles both misery and spite. 

Instead of music and base flattering tongues. 
Which wait to first salute my lord's uprise, 

The cheerful lark wakes him with early songs. 
And birds' sweet whistling notes utv\oc^\C\^ ^-^^"s.*. 
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In country plays is all the strife he uses, 
Or sing or dance unto the rural Muses, 
And, in soft music's sports^ all difference refuses. 

His certain life, that never can deceive him. 

Is full of thousand sweets and rich content ; 
The smooth-leaved beeches in the field receive him, 
With coolest shades^ till noontide's rage is spent : 
His life is neither tost in boisterous seas 
Of troublous world, nor lost in slothful ease ; 
Pleased and fiill bless'd he lives^ when he his God 
can please. 

His bed of wool yields safe and quiet sleeps. 

While by his side his faithful spouse hath place; 

His little son into his bosom creeps. 

The lively picture of his Other's face : 

Never his humble house or state torment him; 

Less he could like, if less his God had sent him; 

And when he dies, green turf with grassy tomb 

content him. 

Phineas Fletchek. 
1584—1656. 
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GREY HAIR& 

(The first four stanzas omitted.) 

HESE hairs of age are messengers, 

Which bid me fast, repent, and pray ; 
They be of death the harbingers. 
That do prepare and dress the way : 
Wherefore I joy that you may see 
Upon my head such hairs to be. 

They be the lines that lead the length 

How far my race is for to run ; 
They say my youth is fled with strength. 

And how old age is weak begun : 
The which I feel, and you may see 
Upon my head sudi lines to be. 

They be the strings of sober sound. 

Whose music is harmonical ; 
Their tunes declare a time from ground 

I came, and bow thereto I shall : 
Wherefore I joy that you may see 
Upon my head such strings lo\>^. 
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God grant to those that white hairs have, 
No worse them take than I have meant ; 

That after they be laid in grave, 
Their souls may joy their lives well spent : 

God grant hke'wise that you may see 

Upon your head such hahrs to be. . 

W. Harris. 




THE LIK 

O, soul, the bod/s guest, 

Upon a thankless errand ; 
Fear not to touch the best, 
The truth shall be thy warrant — 
Go, since I needs must die, 
And give the world the lie. 



Go, tell the court it glows 

And shines, like rotten wood ; 
Go, tell the church it shows 
What's good, and doth no good : 

If church and coiut reply, 
Then pve tYista \>xi>^ ^^'^Xska, 
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Tell potentates they live. 

Acting by others* actions, 
Not loved unless they give — 
Not strong but by their factions: . 
If potentates reply, 
Give potentates the lie. 

Tell men of high condition, 
That rule*, affairs of state, 
Their purpose i6 ambition. 
Their prattice only hate : 

And if they once reply, 
Then give them all the lie. 

Tell zeal it lacks devotion, 

Tell love it is but lust, 
Tell time it is but motion. 
Tell flesh it id but dust : 

And wish them not reply, 
For thou must give the lie. 

Tell age it daily wasteth. 

Tell honour how it alters, 
Tell beauty how she blasteth, 
Tell favour how she falters : 

And as they shall reply. 
Give each o{ tidem VltifeXvt* 
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Tell wit how much it wrangles. 
In fickle points of niceness ; 
Tell wisdom she entangles 
Herself in over-wiseness : 

And as they yield reply. 
So give them still the lie. 

Tell physic of her boldness, 
Tell skill it is pretension. 
Tell charity of coldness, 
Tell law it is contention : 

And if they do reply, 

Straight give them both the lie. 

Tell fortune of her blindness, / 

Tell nature of decay, 
Tell friendship of unkindnessf. 
Tell justice of delay : 

And if they dare reply. 
Then give them all the lie. 

Tell arts they have no soundness, 

But vary by esteeming ; 
Tell schools they want profoundness, 
And stand too much on seeming : 
If arts and schools reply. 
Give arts aad ^ic^oc>\& \ivfe lia. 
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Tell faith it's fled the city, 

Tell how the country erreth ; 
Tell, mankind shakes off pity, 
And virtue least preferreth : 

And if they dare reply, 
Spare not to give the lie. 

So, when thou hast, as I 

Commanded thee, done blabbing, 
Although to give the lie 

Deserves no less than stabbing. 

Yet, stab at thee who will. 
No stab the soul can kill. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 




THE QUIET MIND. 

HEN all is done and said, 

in th' end this shall you find. 
He most of all doth bathe in bliss, 
That hath a quiet mind. 



And, clear from worldly cares. 
To deem can be content. 

The sweetest time in all his life 
In thinking to be spent. 



1 
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The body subject is 

To fickle fortune's power ; 
And to a million of mishaps 

Is casual every hour. 

And death in time doth change 

It to a clod of clay ; 
Whereas the mind, which is divine, 

Runs never to decay. 

Companion none is like 

Unto the mind alone ; 
For many have been harm'd by speech, — 

Through thinking, few or none. 

Fear oftentimes restraineth words, 
But makes not thoughts to cease ; 

And he speaks best that hath thq skill 
When for to hold his peace. 

Wherefore, for virtue's sake, 
I can be well content, 
, The sweetest time in all my life 
To deem in thinking spent 

Ix)RD Vaux. 
1553. 
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BENEATH A SABLE VEIL. 

SONNET. 

[ENEATH a sable veil, and shadows 
deep, 
Of inaccessible and dimming light, 
In silence' ebon clouds, more black 
than night. 
The world's great Mind His secrets hid doth keep. 
Through those thick mists, when any mortal wight 
Aspires, with halting pace, and eyes that weep. 
To pry, and in His mysteries to creep. 
With thunders He and lightnings blasts their sight. 
O Sun invisible, that dost abide 

Within Thy bright abyss, most fair, most dark, 
Where with Thy proper rays Thou dost Thee hide ! 

O ever shining, never full-seen mark, 
To guide me in life's night, Thy light O show ! 
The more I search of Thee, the less I know. 

Wm. Drummoi^d. 
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THRICE HAPPY HK 




SONNET. 

HRICE happy he, who, by some shady 
grove. 
Far from the clangorous world, doth 
live his own ; 
Though solitary, who is not alone, 
But doth converse with that Eternal Love. 
Oh, how more sweet the bird's harmonious moan, 

Or the hoarse sobbings of the widow'd dove. 
Than those smooth whisperings near a prince's 
throne. 
Which good make doubtful, do the evil approve I 
Oh, how more sweet is zephyr's wholesome breath 
And sighs embalm'd, which new-bom flowers 
unfold. 
Than that applause vain honour doth bequeath ! 

How sweet are streams to poison drank in gold ! 
The world is full of horrors, troubles, slights. 
Wood's harmless shades have only true delights. 

Wm« Drummond. 
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TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 

SONNET. 

[WEET bird, that sing'st away the early 
hours 
Of winters past or coming, void of 
care, 

Well pleased with delights which present are, 
Fair seasons, budding sprays, sweet-smelling flowers : 
To rocks, to springs, to rills, from leafy bowers, 
Thou thy Creator's goodness dost declare. 
And what dear gifts on thee He did not spare — 
A stain to human sense in sin that lowers. 
What soul can be so sick, which by thy songs. 

Attired in sweetness, sweetly is not driven 
Quite to forget earth's turmoils, spites, and wrongs, 
And lift a reverend eye and thought to heaven ? 
Sweet, artless songster, thou my mind dost raise 
To airs of spheres, — ^yes, and to angels' lays. 

Wm. Drummond. 
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THE RAINBOW. 

[TILL young and fine ! but wjiat is still 

in view 
We slight as old and soil'd, though fi-esh 

and new : 

How bright wert thou, when Shem's admiring eye 
Thy burning, flaming arch did first descry ! 
When Terah, Nahor, Haran, Abram, Lot, 
The youthful world's grey fathers, in one knot, 
Did, with attentive looks, watch every hour * 
For thy new light, and trembled at each shower. 
Where thou dost shine, darkness looks white and fair, 
Storms turn to music, clouds to smiles and air ; 
Rain gently spends his honey-drops, and pours 
Balm on the cleft earth, milk on grass and flowers. 
Bright pledge of peace and sunshine ! the sure tie 
Of thy Lord's hand, the object of His eye ! 
When I behold thee, though my light be dim. 
Distant and low, I can in thine see Him 
Who looks upon thee from His glorious throne. 
And minds the covenant betwixt ALL and ONK 

Henry Vaughan. 



♦ When o*er the green, undeluged earth 
Heaven^s covenant thou didst shine, 
HoYf came the worlcCs grey fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign I— C*lM5^^\.\- 
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GENERAL PRAISE. 

ARK, my soul, how every thing 
Strives to bless our bounteous King ! 
Each a double tribute pays, 
Sings its part, and then obeys. 

Nature's chief and sweetest quire, 
Him with cheerful notes admire ; 
Chanting every day their lauds, 
While the grove their song applauds. 

Though their voices lower be, 
Streams have too their melody; 
Night and day they warbling run, 
Never pause, but still sing on. 

All the flowers that gild the spring 
Hither their still music bring; 
If Heaven bless them, thankful, they 
Smell more sweet, and look more gay. 

Only we can scarce afford 
This short office to our Lord, 
We, on whom His bounty flows — 
Ali tYiings gives, and iiotYim^ ov^^^. 
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Wake, for shame, my sluggish heart ; 
Wake, and gladly sing thy part ; 
Learn of birds, and springs, and flowers, 
How to use thy nobler powers. 

John Austin. 
1668. 



HYMN. 

jAKE now, my soul, and humbly hear 
What thy mild Lord commands ; 
Each word of His will charm thine eai 
Each word will guide thy hands. 

Mark how His sweet and tender care 
Complies with our weak minds ; 

Whatever our state and tempers are, 
Still some fit work He finds. 

They that are merry, let them sing, 

And let the sad hearts pray ; 
Let those still ply their cheerful wing, 

And these their sober way* 

So mounts the early rising lafk 

Still upwards to the skies ; 
^o sits the turtle in the dark, 
Sighing Gilt groaoiA 2C!\fii cfv«a. 
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And yet the lark, and yet the dove, 
Both sing through several parts ; 

And so should we, however we move, 
With light or heavy hearts. 

Or rather both should both assay. 

And their cross-notes unite ; 
Both grief and joy should sing and pray, 

Since both such hopes invite. 

Hopes that all present sorrow heal, 

All present joy transcend ; 
Hopes to possess, and taste, and feel 

Delights that never end. 

All honour to the Sacred Three, 

All honour, power, and praise. 
As at the first, may ever be. 

Beyond the end of days. 

John Austin.* 



• These two hymns are from "The Offices" of John 
Austin, some of which have undergone considerable altetQ^^ 
tioUf and it is, di^cult to ascertsdn l\ve ongojaX. \.«sXjk> 
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LOVE IN HEAVEN. 

ND is there care in heaven % and is there 
love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures 
base, 

That may compassion of their evils move % 
There is; else much more wretched were the 

case 
Of men than beasts. But O the exceeding grace 
Of highest God, that loves His creatures so. 

And all His works with mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed angels He sends to and fro, 
To serve to wicked man, to serve His wicked foe ! 

How oft do they their silvery bowers leave. 
To come to succour us that succour want ! 

How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul flends to aid us militant ! 

They for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant ; 

And all for love, and nothing for reward : 

O why should heavenly Gk)d to men have such 
regard ? 
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MAN'S SERVANTS. 

fOR us the winds do blow ; 
The earth doth rest, heaven move, and 
fountains flow : 
Nothing we see but means our good, 
As our delight or as our treasure : 
The whole is either cupboard of our food, 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 

The stars have us to bed ; 
Night draws the curtain, which the sun withdraws ; 
Music and light attend our head ; 
All things unto our flesh are kind 
In their descent and being ; to our mind, 
In their ascent and cause. 

More servants wait on man 
Than he'll take notice of. In every path 

He treads down that which doth befriend him, 
When sickness makes him pale and wan. 
O mighty love ! man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him. 
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Since, then, my God, Thou hast 
So brave a palace built, O dwell in it, 
That it may dwell with Thee at last 
Till then afford us so much wit 
That, as the world serves «x, we may serve Thee^ 
And both Thy servants be. 

George Herbert. 




PSALM CXLVIII. 

|0U who dwell above the skies. 
Free from human miseries ; 
You whom highest heaven embowers, 
Praise the Lord with all your powers : 

Angels, your clear voices raise. 

Him your heavenly armies praise ; 

Sun and moon, with borrowed light, 

All your sparkling stars of night ; 

Waters hanging in the air, 

Heaven of heavens, His praise declare ! 

His discovered praise record, 

His, who made you by His word ; 

Made you evermore to last, 

Set you bounds not to be past 

Let the earth His praise resound, 

Afonstrous whales, and s^aa ^ToltovxeA, 
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Vapours, lightning, hail, and snow, 

Storms which, when He bids them, blow; 

Flowery hill and mountains high ; 

Cedars, neighbours to the sky ; 

Trees that fruits in order yield ; 

All the cattle in the field ; 

Savage beasts, all creeping things, 

All that cut the air with wings ; 

You that awful sceptres sway, 

You inurfed to obey ; 

Princes, judges of the earth. 

All of high or humble birth ; 

Youth and virgins, flourishing 

In the beauty of your spring ; 

You who bow with age's weight, 

You who were but bom of late ; 

Praise His name with one consent — 

Oh, how great ! how excellent ! 

Than the earth profounder far. 

Higher than the highest star. 

He will us to honour raise ; — 

You, His saints, resound His praise ; 

You, who are of Jacob's race. 

And united to His grace. 

George Sandys. 
1577— 1643. 
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PSALM XCIII. 

iLOTHED with state, and girt with might, 
Monarch-like Jehovah reigns — 
He who earth's foundations pight,* 
Pight at first, and yet sustains. 
He whose stable throne disdains 

Motion's shock and ages* flight; 
He who endless One remains, 

One, the same, in changeless plight 
Rivers, yea, though rivers roar. 

Roaring though sea-billows rise, 
Vex the deep and break the shore. 
Stronger art Thou, Lord of skies ! 
Firm and true Thy promise lies. 

Now and still as heretofore; 
Holy worship never dies. 
In Thy house when we adore. 

Sir Philip Sidney. 
1554— 1586. 



* Bviik. 
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PSALM XXIII. 

APPY me ! oh, happy sheep ! 
Whom my God vouchsafes to keep 
Ken my God, for He it is 
Points me to these ways of bliss, 
On whose pastures cheerful Spring 
All the year doth sit and sing, 
And, rejoicing, smiles to see 
Their green banks wear his livery. 
Pleasure sings my soul to rest. 
Plenty wears me at her breast ; 
Whose sweet temper teaches me 
Nor wanton, nor in want to be. 
At my feet the blubbering mountain 
Weeping, melts into a fountain ; 
Whose soft, silver-sweating streams 
Make high noon forget his beams. 
When my wayward breath is flying, 
He calls home my soul from dying ; 
Strokes and tames my rabid grief, 
And does woo me into life. 
When my simple weakness strays 
(Tangled in forbidden ways^ 
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He, my Shepherd, is my guide ; 
He's before me, on my side, 
And behind me. He beguiles 
Craft in all her knotty wiles. 
He expounds the giddy wonder 
Of my weary steps, and under 
Spreads a path, clear as the day, 
Where no churlish rub says nay 
To my joy-conducted feet, 
Whilst they gladly go to meet 
Grace and peace, to meet new lays, 
Tuned to my great Shepherd's praise. 
— Come now, all ye terrors, sally, 
Muster forth into the valley, 
Where triumphant darkness hovers. 
With a sable wing that covers 
Brooding horror, — come, thou Death ! 
Let the damps of thy dull breath 
Overshadow e'en the shade. 
And make darkness' self afraid. 
There my feet, e'en there, shall find ' 
Way for a resolved mind. 
Still my Shepherd, still my God, 
Thou art with me — still Thy rod 
And Thy staff, whose influence 
Gives direction, gives defence. 
At the whisper of TYij ^ox^, 
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Crown'd abundance spreads my board ; 

While I feast, my foes do feed 

Their rank malice, not their need, 

So that with the self-same bread 

They are starved and I am fed. 

How my head in ointment swims ! 

How my cup overlooks her brims ! 

So, e'en so, still may I move 

By the line of Thy dear love ! 

Still may Thy sweet mercy spread 

A shady arm above my head, 

About my paths ; so shall I find 

The fair centre of my mind. 

The temple — ^and those lovely walls 

Bright ever with a beam that falls 

Fresh from the pure glance of Thine eye. 

Lighting to eternity. 

There I'll dwell for ever, — ^there 

Will I find a purer air 

To feed my life with ; — ^there I'll sup, 

Balm and nectar in my cup. 

And thence my ripe soul will I breathe 

Warm into the arms of Death. 

^ Crashaw. 
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EPITAPH 

ON MR. ASHTON, A CONFORMABLE CITIZEN. 

{HE modest front of this small floor, 
Believe me, reader, can say more 
Than many a braver marble can,-^ 
" Here lies a truly honest man ;" 
One whose conscience was a thing 
That troubled neither church nor king ; 
One of those few that in this town 
Honour all preachers, hear their own. 
Sermons he heard, yet not so many 
As left no time to practise any. 
He heard them reverently, and then 
His practice preach*d them o'er again. 
His parlour-sermons rather were 
Those to the eye than to the ear. 
His prayers took their price and strength, 
Not from the loudness nor the length — 
He was a protestant at home, 
Not only in despite of Rome. 
He loved his father, yet his zeal 
Tore not off his mothefs n€\\. 
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To the church he did allow her dress. 
True beauty to true holiness. 
Peace, which he loved in life, did lend 
Her hand to bring him to his end. 
When age and death caJl'd for [he score, 
No surfeits were to reckon for, — 
Death tore not, therefore, bu^ sans strife, 
Gently untwined the thread of life. 
And what remains then, but that thou 
Write these lines, reader, on thy brow ; 
And by his fair example's light 
Bum in thine imitation bright 1 
So, while these Unes can but bequeath 
A life, perhaps, unto his death, 
His better epitaph shall be 
His life still kept alive in thee. 

Crashaw. 
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MORNING HYMN. 

AKE, my soul ! awake, mine eyes ! 
Awake, my drowsy faculties ! 
Awake, and see the new-bom light 
Spring from the darksome womb of 
night ! 

Look up, and see, the unwearied sun 

Already has his race begun ; 

The pretty lark is mounted high. 

And sings her matins in the sky. 

Arise, my soul ! and thou, my voice, 

In songs of early praise rejoice. 

O great Creator 1 heavenly King ! 

Thy praises ever let me sing. 

Flatman. 
1633— 1688. 
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EVENING HYMN, 

LEEP, downy sleep, come, close mine 
eyes, ' 

Tired of beholding vanities ; 

Sweet slumbers, come, and chase away 
The toils and follies of the day i 
On your soft bosom will I lie, 
Forget the world, and learn to die. 
O Israel's watchful Shepherd, spread 
Thine angel-tents around my bed : 
Let not the spirits of the air, 
While I slumber, me ensnare ; 
But save Thy suppliant, free from harmsf, 
Clasp'd in Thine everlasting arms. 
Clouds and thick darkness are Thy throne. 
Thy wonderful pavilion ; 
O dart from thence a shining ray. 
And then my midnight shall be day. 
Thus, when the mom, in crimson drest. 
Visits the chambers of the east. 
My hymns of thankful praise shall rise 
Like inciense, or the morning sacrifice. 
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IDEA OF HEAVEN. 

is no flaming lustre, made of light ; 
No sweet conceit, nor well-timed har- 
mony ; 
Ambrosia, for to feast the appetite, 
Of flowery odour, mixt with spicery ; 
No soft embrace, or pleasure bodily; 
And yet it is a kind of inward feast, 
A harmony that sounds within the breast. 
An odour, light, embrace, in which the soul doth 
rest ; 

A heavenly feast no hunger can consume ; 

A light unseen, yet shines in every place ; 
A sound no time can steal ; a sweet perfume 

No winds can scatter ; an entire embrace 

That no satiety can e'er unlace, 
Ingrac't into so high a favour, there 
The saints, with all their peers, whole worlds out- 
wear. 
And things unseen do see, and things unheard do 
hesur. 
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WISDOM AND KNOWLEDGE. 

|ISDOM'S a strain transcends morality ; 
No virtue's absent, wisdom being by : 
Virtue by constant practice is acquired ; 
This, this (by sweat unpurchased) is 
inspired. 
The master-piece of knowledge is to know 
But what is good from what is good in show : 
And there it rests ; wisdom proceeds, and chooses 
The seeming evil, th' apparent good refuses. 
Knowledge descries alone ; wisdom applies : 
That makes some fools ; this maketh none but 

wise. 
The curious hand of knowledge doth but pick 
Bare simples ; wisdom pounds them for the sick. 
In mine afflictions, knowledge apprehends 
Who is the author, what the cause, and ends ; 
It finds that patience is my sad relief. 
And that the hand that caused can cure my grief. 
To rest contented here is but to bring 
Clouds without rain, and heat without a spring. 
What hope arises hence % The devils do 
The very same — believe and trercAAft \oo. 
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But sacred wisdom doth apply that good 
Which simple knowledge barely understood : 
Wisdom concludes, and in conclusion prove% 
That wheresoever God corrects, He loves. 
Wisdom digests what knowledge did but taste ; 
That deals in futures, this in things are past 
Wisdom's the card of knowledge, which, without 
That guide, at random's wrecked on every doubt 
Knowledge, when wisdom is too weak to guide her, 
Is Hke a headstrong horse that ihrows his rider ; 
Which made that great philosopher avow. 
He knew so much that he did nothing know. 

Francis Quarles. 



GOING AND COMING. 

HO knows, when he to go from home 

Departeth from his door, 
Or when or how he back shall come, 
Or whether never more 1 
For some who walk abroad in health, 

In sickness back are brought ; 
And some who have gone forth with wealth. 
Have back retuxxiid 7Ax\v x^c^xv^Xa . 
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Lord, therefore, now I go abroad, 

My guard I Thee confess ; 
And humbly beg of Thee, O God, 

My going forth to bless. 
Go with me whither I would go. 

Stay with me where I stay. 
Do for me what I ought to do. 

Speak Thou what I should say. 

From taking wrong, from doing harm, 

From thoughts and speeches ill ; 
From passion's rage, from pleasure's charm. 

Vouchsafe to keep me still. 
Let me abroad some blessing find. 

And let no curse the while 
Befall to that I leave behind. 

My honest hope to spoil 

But let my going out and in. 

My thoughts, my words and ways, 
Be always safe, still free from sin. 

And ever to Thy praise. 
And when my pains effect shall take, 

Or times of stay are spent. 
With health and credit bring me back, 

With comfort and content 
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DIVINE EJACULATIONS. 

OUNTAIN of light and living breath, 
Whose mercies never fail nor fade, 
Fill me with life that hath no death, 
Fill me with light that hath no shade, 
Appoint the remnant of my days 
To see Thy power and sing Thy praise. 

Lord God of gods ! before whose throne 
Stand storms and fire, O what shall we 

Return to heaven, that is oiu: own, 
When all the world belongs to Thee ! 

We have no offering to impart 

But praises, and a wounded heart 

O Thou that sitt'st in heaven, and seest . 

My deeds without^ my thoughts within. 
Be Thou my Prince, be Thou my Priest, 

Command my soul, and cure my sin. 
How bitter my afflictions be 
/ caxQ not, so I rise to TVie^, 
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What I possess, or what I crave, 
Brings no content, great God, to me 

If what I would, or what I have, 
Be not possest and blest in Thee. 

What I enjoy, oh, make it mine 

In making me, that have it, Thine ! 

When winter fortunes cloud the brows 
Of summer friends — ^when eyes grow strangi 

When plighted faith forgets its vows — 
When earth and all things in it change, — 

O Lord, Thy mercies fail me never ; 

When once Thou lovest. Thou lovest for ever. 

Great God, whose kingdom hath no end. 
Into whose secrets none can dive, 

AVhose mercy none can apprehend, 
Whose justice none can feel, and live, — 

What my dull heart cannot aspire 

To know, Lord, teach me to admu*e. 

John Quarles {^son of Francis). 
1624 — 1665. 
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SONG OF PRAISE. 

AIR are the feet which bring the news 
Of gladness unto me : 
What happy messengers are those 
Which my bless'd eyes do see ! 

Thy servants speak, but Thou, Lord, dost 

An hearing ear bestow ; 
They smite the rock, but Thou, my God, 

Dost make the waters flow. 

They shoot the arrow, but Thy hand 

Doth drive that arrow home : 
They call — but then Thou dost compel, 

And then Thy guests are come. 

Angels that fly, and worms that creep, 

Are both alike to Thee : 
If Thou makest worms Thine angels, Lord, 

They bring my God to me. 

I bless my God, who is my guide ; 

I sing in Sion's ways : — 

When shall I sing on Sion's hill 

Thine everlasting praise % 

John Mason. 
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A REVIEW OF LIFK 

O many years IVe seen the sun, 

And caird these hands and eyes my 
own; 
A thousand little acts have done, 
And childhood have, and manhood, known : 
Oh, what is life, and this dull round % 
To earth why was a spirit bound % 

So many airy thoughts and lines, 
And warm expansions of the mind. 

Have filled my soul with great designs, 
While practice grovell'd far behind : 

Oh, what is thought % and where withdrew 

The glories which my fancy drew ? 

So many tender joys and woes 

Have o'er my quivering soul had power; 
Plain life with varying passions rose, 

The boast and burden of an hour : 
Oh, what is all we feel % Why fled 
Those pains and pleasures o'er my head? 

So many human forms divine. 

Some in one interview displayed. 
Some oft and freely mix*d with mine, 

In lasting bonds my love have laid : 
Oh, what is friendship % why imprest 
On my weak, dying, wretched "bfi^^sW 
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So many glorious gleams of light, 

And gentle ardours from above, 
Have made me sit, like seraph bright, 

Some moments on a throne of love : 
Oh, what is virtue % Why had I, 
V^o am so low, a taste so high ] 

Ere long, when Sovereign Wisdom wills, 
My soul an unknown path shall tread, 

And strangely leave what strangely fills 
This frame, and waft me to the dead. 

Oh, what is death 1 'Tis life's last shore ; 

Where vanities are vain no more ; 

Where all pursuits their good obtain ; 

Where life is all retouched again ; 

Where, in their bright results, shall rise 

Thoughts, virtues, firiendships, loves, and joys. 

Rev. J. GA2«BOLa ♦ 
171a— 177U 



* It will be observed that this author lived at a later date 

than any other whose works have been introduced here ; yet 

as he was not far removed from several of them, I could not 

resolve to omit this beautiful piece. The author's birth dates 

with the death of Bishop Ken. 
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ANTICIPATION. 

jOW it belongs not to my care 
Whether I die or live ; 
To love and serve Thee is my share, 
And Thou the grace must give. 

Christ leads me through no darker rooms 

Than He went through before : 
He that unto God*s kingdom comes, 

Must enter by this Door. 

Come, Lord, when grace hath made me meet 

Thy blessed face to see, 
For if Thy work on earth be sweet, 

What will Thy glory be 1 

Then I shall end my sad complaints. 

And weary, sinful days. 
And join with those triumphant saints 

That sing Jehovah's praise. 

My knowledge of that life is small. 

The eye of faith is dim : 
But if s enough that Christ knows all, 

And I shall be with Him. 

Richard Baxter.* 168 i. 

♦ Five out of eight stanzas from Sir RoundeU Palmer's 
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WHOM HAVE I IN HEAVEN BUT THEE? 

" Whom have I in heaven but Thee? and there is none 
upon earth that I desire beside Thee." — Psalm IxxiiL 2$. 

LOVE, and have some cause to love, 
the earth : 
She is my Maker's creature, therefore 
good; 
She is my mother, for she gave me birth ; 

She is my tender nurse, she gives me food : 
But whafs a creature, Lord, compared with Thee 1 

what's my mother or my nurse to me 1 

1 love her air : her dainty sweets refresh 

My drooping soul, and to new sweets invite me : 
Her shrill-mouth*d choir sustain me with their flesh. 

And with their polyphonian notes delight me : 
But whafs the air, or all the sweets that she 
Can bless my soul withal, compared to Thee ? 

I love the sea : she is my fellow-creature ; 

My careful purveyor \ she provides me store ; 
She walls me round ; she makes my diet greater ; 

She wafts my treasures from a foreign shore : 
But, Lord of oceans I when compared to Thee, 
What Is the ocean or her w^a\\h Xo xckfe'V 
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Without Thy presence, earth gives no refection ; 

Without Thy presence, sea affords no treasure ; 
Without Thy presence, air's a rank infection \ 

Without Thy presence, heaven itself s ryo pleasure : 
If not possessed, if not enjo/d in Thee, 
Whaf s earth, or sky, or sea, or air to me ? 

The highest honours that the world can boast 
Are subjects far too low for my desire ; 

The brightest beams of glory are, at most, 
But dying sparkles of Thy living fire : 

The proudest flames that earth can kindle, be 

But nightly glowworms, if compared to Thee. 

Without Thy presence, wealth are bags of cares ; 

Wisdom, but folly ; joy, disquiet, sadness ; 
Friendship is treason, and delights are snares ; 

Pleasure's but pain, and mirth but pleasing 
madness : 
Without Thee, Lord, things be not what they be. 
Nor have their being when compared with Thee. 

In having all things, and not Thee, what have I % 
Not having Thee, what have my labours got ? 

Let me enjoy but Thee, what further crave 1 1 
And having Thee alone, what have I not ? 

I wish nor sea nor land ; nor would I be 

Possessed of heaven, heaven unpossess'd of Tlvee. 
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ALL THINGS ARE VAIN. 

^THOUGH the purple morning brags 

in brightness of the sun, 
As though he had of chased ' night a 

■ 

glorious conquest won, 
The time by day gives place again to force of 

drowsy night. 
And every creature is constrained to change his 
lusty plight 
Of pleasure all that here we taste 
We feel the contrary at last 

In spring, the pleasant Zephyrus hath fruitful earth 

inspireji, 
And nature hath each bush, each branch, with 

blossoms brave attired : 
Yet fruits and flowers, as buds and blooms, full 

quickly wither d be. 
When stormy winter comes to kill the summer^s 
jollity. 
By time are got, by time are lost, 
All things whexeiti vfe pVtakSoi^xs^o^ 
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Although the seas so calmly glide, as dangers none 

appear, 
And doubt of storms in sky is none. King Phoebus 

shines so clear, 
Yet when the boisterous winds break out; and 

raging waves do swell, 
The seely bark now heaves to heaven, now sinksl 

again to hell. 
Thus change in every thing we see, 
And nothing constant seems to be. 

Who floweth most in worldly wealth, of wealth is 

most unsure, 
And he that chiefly tastes of joy, doth sometimes 

woe endure ; 
Who vaunteth most of numbered friends, forego 

them all he must ; 
The fairest flesh and liveliest blood is tum'd at 

length to dust 
Experience gives a certain ground 
That certain here is nothing found. 

Then trust to that which aye remains, the bliss of 

heaven above. 
Which time, nor fate, nor wind, nor storm i& able 

to remowe. : 
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Trust to that sure celestial Rock, that rests in glorious 

throne ; 
That hath been, is, and must be still, our anchor- 
hold alone. 
The world is but a vanity, 
In heaven seek we our surety. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 




ELEGY. 

BELIEVED TO BE ON SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

WILL not weep— for 'twere as great a 

sin 
To shed a tear for thee, as to have been 
An actor in thy death. Thy life and age 
Was but a various scene on Fortune's stage ; 
With whom thou tug'st and stroVst, even out of 

breath 
In thy long toil — ^ne'er mastered till thy death -i- 
And then, despite of brains and cruel wit^ 
Thou didst at once subdue malice and it 

I dare not then so blast thy memory 
As say I do lament or pity thee. 
Were I to choose a subject to bestow 
My pity on, he should be oti^ ^&\qw 
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In spirit as desert : that durst not die, 

But rather was content by slavery 

To purchase life : or I would pity those 

Thy most industrious and friendly foes ; 

Who, when they thought to make thee scandal's 

stdry, 
I^nt thee a swifter flight to heaven and glory. 
Who thought, by cutting off some wither'd days 
(Which thou couldst spare them), to eclipse thy 

praise. 
Yet gave it brighter foil ; made thy aged frame 
Appear ipore white and fair, than foul their shame, 
And did promote an execution 
Which (but for them) nature and age had done. 

Such worthless things as these were only bom 
To live on pit/s alms ; too mean for scorn. 
Thou diedst an envious wonder, whose high fate 
The world must still admire, scarce imitate. 

Bishop King. 
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LIFE AND DEATH. 



AN EMBLEM. 




WILL not blame those grieved hearts 
that shed 
Becoming tears for their departed 
friends, 
Nor those who sigh out passions for the dead, 

Since on good natures this disease attends. 
When sorrow is conceived, it must have vent 

(In sighs or moisture), or the heart will break, — 
And much they aggravate oiu: discontent, 

Who, out of season, reason seem to speak. 
Yet, since our frailty may require we should 

Remembrances admit, to keep us from 
Excess in grief, this emblem here behold. 
And take such hope as may oiu: tears become. 

The Com, although awhile it lies in earth 

(And seemeth lost), consumes not quite away ; 

But from that womb receives a second birth, 
And mih additions rises fiom iVva clay. 
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Much more shall man revive, whose worth is more ; 

For death, who from our dross will us refine, 
Unto that other life becomes the door. 

Where we in immortality shall shine : . 
When once our glass is run, we presently 

Give up our souls to death ; so death must give 
Our bodies back again, that we thereby 

The light of life eternal may receive. 
The venom*d sting of death is ta'en away, 

And now the grave, that was a place of fear. 
Is made a bed of rest, wherein we may 

Lie down in hope, and bide in safety there. 
When we are bom, to deathward straight we run, 
And by our death our life is new begun. 

George Wither. 
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A DIVINER SUN. 

F those refulgent beams of heaven's great 

light 
Gild not the day, what is the day but 

night ? 
The drowsy shepherd sleeps; flowers bloom and 

fade ; 
The birds are sullen, and the beasts are sad : 
But if bright Titan dart his golden ray, 
And with his riches glorify the day. 
The jolly shepherd pipes ; flowers freshly spring ; 
The beasts grow gamesome, and the birds all sing. 
Thou art my sun, great God ! O when shall I 
View the full beams of Thy meridian eye ] 
Draw, draw this fleshly curtain, that denies 
The gracious presence of Thy glorious eyes ; 
Or give me faith : and, by the eye of grace 
I shall behold Thee, though not face to face. 

Francis Quarles. 
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THE HAPPINESS OF HEAVEN. 

SONNET. 

|F, with such passing beauty, choice 
delights, 
The Architect of this great round did 
frame " 
This palace visible, short lists of fame, 

And failing mansion of poor dying wights ; 
How many wonders, what amazing lights 

Must that triumphant seat of glory claim, 
That doth transcend all this All's vasty heights. 

Of whose bright sun oiirs here is but a beam ! 
O blest abode I O happy dwelling-place I 
Where visibly th' Invisible doth reign I 
Blest people, who do see true Beauty's face, 

Even in whose shadow mortals cannot *plain : * 
All joy is but annoy, all concord strife. 
Matched with your endless bliss and happy life. 

Wm. Drummond. 



♦ Complain. 
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MORNING THOUGHTS. 

HEN first thine eyes unveil, give thy 
soul leave 
To do the like : our jbodies but 
forerun 
The spirit's duty : — ^true hearts spread and heave 

Unto their God, as flowers do to the sun. 
Give Him thy first thoughts then : so shalt thou 

keep 
Him company all day, and in Him sleep. 

Yet never sleep the sun up : prayer should 
Dawn with the day : there are set, awful hours 

Twixt Heaven and us : the manna was not good 
After sunrising : far day sullies flowers. 

Rise to prevent the sun : sleep doth sins glut ; 

And heaven's gate opens, when the world's is shut 

Wake with thy fellow-creatures ; note the hush 
And whisperings among them : not a spring 

Or leaf but hath his morning hymn ; each bush 
And oak doth know I am ! Canst thou not sing 1 

O leave thy cares and follies ! go this way. 

And thou art sure to prosper all the day. 

Henry Vaughan. 
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THE CHILD'S DEATH. 

E did but float a little way 

Adown the stream of time ; 
With dreamy eyes watching the ripples 
play, 

Or listening to their chime. 
His slender sail 
Scarce felt the gale : 
He did but float a little way, 
And, putting to the shore, 
While yet *twas early day. 
Went calmly on his way, 

To dwell with us no more. 
No jarring did he feel. 
No grating on his vessel's keel ; 
A strip of silver sand 
Mingled the waters with the land. 
Where he was seen no more : 
O stem word, Never more ! 

Full short his journey was ; no dust 

Of earth unto his sandals clave ; 
The weary weight that old men must, 

He bore not to tiv^ gt^\^». 
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He seem'd a cherub who had lost his way, 

And wander'd hither : so his stay 

With us was short : and 'twas most meet 

That he should be no delver in earth's clod. 
Nor need to pause and cleanse his feet 

To stand before his God : 

O blest word, Never more. 

Author Unknown. 




IN ADAM ALL DIK 

SAW him dead, I saw his body fall 
Before death's dart^ whom tears may 

not recall : 
Yet is he not so dead, but that his day 
Might have been lengthened, had th' untrodden way 
To life been found : he might have rose again, 
If something had, or something had not, been. 
What mine sees past, God's eye foresaw to come ; 
He saw how that contingent act should sum 
The total of his days ; His knowing eye 
(As mine doth see him dead) saw he should die : 
He saw the great, the necessary death. 
Yet not so firm decreed buX tYvaX >i)cv^\steas&t 
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Might be enlarged into a longer date, 

Had he neglected thiSy or taken that 

All times to Heaven are now ; both first and last : 

He sees things present as we see them past. 

Henry Vaughan. 




FAREWELL TO A BOOK. 

AN EMBLEM. 

TERNAL Lord! Maker of all- 
That have lived here since the man's 

fall; 
The Rock of Ages, in whose shade 
They live unseen, when here they fade ; — 

Thou kneVst the paper when it was 

Mere seed, and after that but grass ; 

Before 'twas drest or spun, and when 

Made linen, who did wear it then ; 

What were their lives, their thoughts and deeds, 

Whether good men, or frui^ess weeds. 

Thou knew'st the tree, when a green shade 
Cover'd it, since a cover made ; 
And where it flourished, grew, and spread. 
As if it never should be de^A, 
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Thou knew'st the harmless beast when he 

Did live and feed, by Thy decree, 

On each green thing ; then slept, well-fed. 

Clothed with this skin, which now lies spread, 

A covering for this aged book. 

Which makes me wisely weep and look 

On my own dust, — mere dust it is, 

But not so dry and clean as this : 

Thou knew*st it first and last, and though 

Now scattered far, dost know it now. 

O knowing, glorious Spirit ! when 
Thou shalt restore trees, beasts, and men. 
When Thou shalt make all new again, 
Destroying only death and pain, 
Give me among Thy works a place. 
Who in them loved and sought Thy face. 

Henry Vaughan. 
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